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NOTICE 



SUR MISS EDGEWORTH. 



Maria Edgeworth est morte en i 849, a PAge de 
quatre-vingt-trois ans. Elle etait nee en 1767 dans 
le comte de Berks, en Angleterre, mais la plus grande 
partie de sa vie se passa en Irlande, a Edgeworthtown, 
dans le comte de Longford. 

Sa famille, depuis longtemps etablie dans ce pays, 
y possedait de vastes proprietes, sur lesquelles il est 
interessant de remarquer que Goldsmith etait ne qua- 
rante annees auparavant. 

Le pere de notre auteur, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
etait un homme instruit et adonne aux travaux litte- 
raires. 11 avait public, entre autres, des ouvrages sur 
^education et la mecanique. II se plut a encourager 
et k diriger les premiers essais de sa fille. ^ 

C'est par des ouvrages ecrits en collaboration avec 
lui qu'elle debuta dans la litteralure; c'^taient des 
roraans sur I'Irlande et les Irlandais {Essay on Irish 
JJuU.s\ Castle Kachrnfy B(dhula\ , 
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a NOTICE 

t 

Le plus bel 61oge qu'on en puisse faire est de rap- 
peler que ce furent « la brillante originalite, la sensi- 
bilite exquise^ et le goAt merveilleux » qui y regnent 
qui inspirerent k Walter Scott Tid^e de faire pour 
I'Ecosse ce qui avail 6t6 si bien fait pour Tlrlande. 
■ ^ La yie de miss Edgeworth n'offre guere d'incidents 
a noter, sauf une visite qu'elle fit en Ecosse au chantre 
dilvankoe; k I'estime et a Fadmiration que le roman- 
cier ecossais professait pour Pauteur irlandais se joi- 
gnit des lors une vive amiti6, et Walter Scott voulut 
aller en Irlande rendre k miss Edgeworth la visite 
qu'il en avait regue. 

C'est dans I'histoire de ses ouvrages qu'il faut cher- 
cher la vraie biographic de miss Edgeworth. En \ 806 
elle commen9a la publication de nombreux romans 
(Jjeonora^ Fwiariy imilie de CoulangeSy The absentee ^ 
Harrington y Ormond, etc.), dans lesquels onremarque, 
outre les qualites de style et de composition que ses 
pr^cMenls ouvrages avaient dejk signalees, une ten- 
dance constante k 6tre simple et naturelle, et k tou- 
jours presenter un enseignement. 

Fictions^ to please, should wear the face of 
truth : « Pour plaire, les fictions doivent rev^tir Fappa- 
rence dela verite.* Miss Edgeworth n'oublie jamais ce 
precepte du poete. Laissant k d'autres romanciersla 
peinture des grandes passions et le recit des evene- 
ments extraordinatres, c'est dans la vie de tons les 
ours qu'elle prend ses caracteres et ses incidents. 



Sra MISS EDGEWORTH. S 

Elle veut, pour ainsi parler, nous mettre k m^me de 
coBtr6ler la verite de ce qu'elle avance. Toates les 
fois quelle depeint un vice on nn travers, toutes les 
fois qu'elle attaque un pr6juge, le lecteur a pa le yoir 
* h ses c6t^s ou en considerer les effets. Elle est avant 
tout, comme on Ta dit avec raison, un ^crivain « ati« 
litaire. » 

Quel que Mt le m^rite et le succes de ces ouvrages, 
miss Edgeworth devait, en engageant son talent dans 
une voie nouvelle, augmenter encore sa reputation. 
En 4817, M. Edgeworth ^tant mort, sa fille reprit des 
essais ebauches par lui cinquante ans auparavant, et fit 
paraltre cette serie de contes pour les enfants, qui 
sont son yrai titre de gloire {Rosamond , Harriet and 
Lucy^ etc.) . Dans ce genre nouveau, qu'on pent appeler 
inferieur, mais qui n'est k coup stv ni des moins dif- 
ficiles ni des moins int6ressants, elle prit tout de suite 
et a jusqu'ici conserve le premier rang. Ses preoccu- 
pations de moraliste, qui quelquefois peut-^tre r^tre- 
cissent un pen ses peintures dans ses autres compo- 
sitions, sont ici vraiment k leur place. En m^me 
temps^ Finteret et la yerite de ses intrigues, la ri- 
chesse et la clarte de son style, la yigueur et le naturel 
de ses portraits font de ces ouyrages une lecture ton« 
jours attrayante, m^me pour des lecteurs plus Ages 
que ceux auxquels ils s'adressent* 

L'histoire de Forester est un des phis charmants 
parmi les nombreux petits chefs-d'oeuvre das k cette 



« NOTICE SUR MISS EDGEWORTH. 

inspiration. Rien de plus net et de plus vif que le 
developpement du caractere de ce jeune Alceste, 
quelque peu Don Qnichotte aussi, auquel le monde 
et ses usages donnent a chaque pas des sujets d'indi- 
gnation; rien de plus naturel et de plus finement 
indique que le changeinent graduel qui s'opere dans 
cet esprit, si farouche et si loyal a la fois, corrige 
lentement, mais d'une maniere certaine, par Texp^- 
rience. 

Ancun ouvrage ne pouvait ^tre mieux choisi, a 
tons les points de vue, pour ^tre mis entre les mains 
des eleves des classes de grammaire. 

Ijbs quelques notes que nous avons ajoutees k cette 
Edition, pour expliquer certaines expressions et cer- 
tains usages anglais, en rendront la lecture facile, et 
nous ne doutons pas que les nouveaux programmes 
ne donnent bientot a miss Edgeworth un nouveau 
renfort de jeunes admirateurs* 
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DE FORESTER. 
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FORESTER. 



The arriyal. 



Forester was the son of an English gentleman 
who had paid some attention *- to his education , but 
who had some singularities of opinion, which pro- 
bably influenced him in his conduct towards his 
children. 

Young Forester was frank, brave, and generous ; 
but he had been taught to dislike politeness' so much 
that the common forms of society appeared to him 
either odious or ridiculous. His sincerity was seldom 
restrained by any attention to the feelings of others. 
His love of independence was carried to such an 
extreme that he was inclined to prefer the life of 
Robinson Crusoe ^ in his desert island to that of any 



i . fF'ho had paid some at- 
tention j qui ayait donne quel- 
que attention si, quiavait soign^. 
On dit de m^me : to pay one's 
respects J to pay a visit j presenter 
aes respects, faire ane yisite. 



2. Politeness f politesse. De 
Tadjectif polite , poll, avec la 
terminaison tuss^ an moyeu de 
la quelle Padjectif devient sub- 
stantif. 

3 , Tout le monde connait les 
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FORESTER. 



individual in cultivated society. His attention had 
been early fixed upon the follies and vices of the 
higher* classes of people, and his contempt for 
selfish* indolence was so strongly associated with the 
name of gentleman* that he was disposed to choose 
his friends and companions from amongst his infe- 
riors : the inequality between the rich and the poor 
shocked him ; his temper was enthusiastic as well as 
benevolent ; and he ardently wished to be a man, and 
to be at liberty to act for himself, that he might re- 
form society, or at least his own neighbourhood. 
When he was about nineteen years old, his father 
died, and young Forester was sent to Edinburgh*, 
to Doctor Campbell^, the gentleman whom his father 



aventures de Robinson Croso^. 
L'auteur de ce liyre, Daniel 
Defoe, itait le fils d^nn boucher 
de Londres. II naquit en 4 06-i 
et inourut en 4734. Comme 
ecnTain politique, il oombattit 
viTenient le goiiyememeut im- 
popalaire de Jacques II et con- 
tribua a la revolution de 4688. 
Comme romancier, il a compose 
de nombreux ouvrages, parmi 
lesquels Robinson Cruso^ est le 
plus connu. Les aventures d'un 
marin anglais, Alexander Sel- 
kirk, qui fut reellement aban- 
donn^ sur une lie deserte, ont 
foumi a Defoe le point de de- 
part de ce roman. 

4. Higher, Comme en latin 
{majoresy seniores) le compa- 
mtif s'emploie souvent en an- 
glais sans 4tre suivi d*un terme 
cie comparaison. II indique sim- 
p^ement un degre de sens supe-r 
rieur :iii positif. 
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2. Selfish y egoiste. "Deselj, 
personne, et de la tenninaison 
ish. Plusieurs adjectife sont for- 
m^ de m^me ; childy en&nt; 
childiskf en&ntin, etc. 

3. Gentleman, Ce mot n'a 
pas d'dqniTalent pr^s en Iran- 

|ais. 11 indique a la fois I'bomme 
e mani^res loyales et polies et 
d'une education liberale , et 
Phomme que sa position de for- 
tune rend independant. C'est en 
m^me temps Phomme du monde, 
Phomme distingue et le galant 
faomme. Dans Facception la 
plus ordinaire, a gentleman veut 
dire simplement un monsieur, 
comme a la premiere ligne de 
ce chapitre. 

4. Edinburghy ^dimbourg, 
capitale de I'^cosse. Prononrez 
comme sile mots'^crivaitiSt/in- 
burrow, 

6. Doctor Campbell J le doc- 
teur Campbell. Ici le mot Doo 
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THE ARRIVAL. » 

had appointed his guardian. In the choice of his 
mode of travelling, his disposition appeared. The 
stage-coach and a carrier^ set out nearly at the same 
time from Penrith *. Forester, proud of bringing his 
principles immediately into action, put himself under 
the protection of the carrier, and congratulated him- 
self upon his freedom from prejudice '. He arrived 
at Edinburgh in all the glory of independence, and he 
desired the carrier to set him dovfu at Dr. Camp- 
bell's door. 

'' The doctor's not* at home," said the footman 
who opened the door. 

** He is at home, " exclaimed Forester, with indi- 
gnation : "I see him at the window. " 

** My master is just going to dinner', and can't* see 
anybody now," said the footman; ''but if you 
will call again at six o'clock', may be he may see you*, 
my good lad. " 



tor s'applique a un ' docteur en 
m^ecine, comme en francais. 
Mais il faut noter qu*en an- 
glais ce titre, employ^ dans de 
plus nomhreuses acceptions, 
se met aussi habituellement de- 
rant les noms de docteurs en 
th^ulogie, de docteurs ^8 lettres, 
is sciences, etc. 

-I. Carrier y un ronlier^ un 
voilurierj da yerbe to carry ^ 
porter. 

2. Penrith est une petite ville 
du nord de I'Angleterre, dans 
le comt^ de Cumberland. 

3. Prejudice ne veut pas dire 
ici prejudice, mais prejuge. 
C'est ce dernier seas qu*il a le 
i>lus souyeat. 



4. The doctor* s not, pour tfte 
doctor is not. 

6. Dinner. Le diner, en An- 
gleterre, se fait a midi. A six 
heures on prend le the; vers 
huit ou neuf heures a lieu le 
soaper, supper, 

6. Can't, ^nr cannot. 

7. O'clock, henre, Theure 
qu*il est. L'expression complete 
est oj" the clock, a I'horloge. 
O'clock n'a pas de pluriel. Pour 
tradaire heure quand ce mot 
exprime la duree, on se sert de 
hour. 

8. May be he may see you, 
il se peut qu'il puisse^ qu'il 



veuille bieu tous 
rei-evoir. 



vuir, vous 
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FORBSTER. 



'<My name is Forester; let me in,*' said Fo- 
rester, pushing forwards. 

*' Forester ! — Mr,* Forester ! " said the footman j 
^^ the young gentleman that was expected in the 
coach to-day?" 

Without deigning to give the footman any expla- 
nation, Forester took his own portmanteau from the 
carrier , and Dr. Campbell came down stairs ^ just 
when the footman was officiously struggling with 
the young gentleman for his burden. Dr. Campbell 
received his pupil* very kindly*; but Forested would 
not be prevailed upon ' to rub his shoes sufficiently 
upon the mat at the bottom of the stairs, or to change 
his disordered dress before he made his appearance 
in the drawing-room. He entered with dirty shoes, 
a thread-bare coat', and hair that looked as if it never 
had been combed ; and he was much surprised by the 
effect which his singular appearance produced upon 
the risible muscles of some of the company. 

** I have done nothing to be ashamed of, " said 
he to himself ; but, notwithstanding all his efforts to 
be and to appear at ease , he was constrained and 



4 . Mr, Abr^yiation de Mas- 
ter, Prononcez Mister, Mr. doit 
Mxe toujours suivi d'un n-om 
propre, comme ici. Monsieur, 
employe isolement, se traduit 
par Sir, 

2. Came down stairs y -vint 
en bas de Fescalier, descendit 
Fesczdier. De meme to go up 
itairsy monter Tescalier. 

8. Pupil veat dire le plus 
souvent eleve; ici, il signifie 
])upiUe. Dans ce dernier sens 



on emploie aussi wardj que 
Pen rencontrera dans la suite 
de ce recit. 

4. KindljTy avec bont^. De 
kindf bon, et de Ijr, qui est la 
terminaison des adverbes. 

6. Would not be prevailed 
upon to, ne youlut pas ^tre 
determine a, c.-a-d. on ne put 
obtenir de lui que, etc. 

6. Thread-bare coat ^ babit 
rdpe, qui montre la corde. 
Thready fil, et bare, nn. 
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abashed. A young laird ^ Mr. Archibald Mackenzie, 
seemed to enjoy his confusion with malignant, half- 
suppressed merriment, in which t)r. Campbell's son 
was too good-natured and too well-bred to par- 
ticipate. Henry Campbell was three or four years 
older than Forester, and though he looked like a gen- 
tleman, Forester could not help being pleased with 
the manner in which he drew him into conversation. 
The secret magic of politeness relieved him insensib- 
ly from the torment of false shame. 

" It is a pity this lad was bred up a gentleman,'' 
said Forester to himself, *' for he seems to have some 
sense and goodness." 

Dinner was announced, and Forester was provoked* 
at being interrupted in an argument concerning carts 
and coaches, which he had begun with Henry Camp- 
bell. Not that Forester was averse to eating, for he 
was at this instant ravenously hungry'; but eating 
in company he always found equally repugnant to 
his habits and his principles. A table covered with 
a clean table-cloth, dishes in nice order, plates, 
knives, and forks, laid at regular distances, appeared 
to our young Diogenes* absurd superfluities, and 



4 . A young laird, on jenne 
gentilhomme. Laird est le mot 
ecossais qai conrespond a I'an- 
glais Lord J mais sealement avec 
le sens premier du mot, celui 
de proprietaire. 

2. Provoked, contrari6, f4ch6. 

3 . He was ravinousljr hungry, 
il avait une faim devorante. 

4. Our young Diogenes. Le 
eelebre eynique naquit a Siaope 



Tan 442 et mourat, Tan 324 
avant J. C, k Corizrthe. Yoici 
comment Seneque raconte le 
trait auquel il est fait altasion 
ici : « Quam vidisset puerum 
<c cav& mand bibentem aquam, 
« fregit protinus exemptum e 
oc perul4 calicem cum hac ob- 
« jurgatione sut: Quamdiu homo 
« stultus supervacuas sarcinulas 
« haboi ! » •— Ayant yu an eu- 
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FORESTER. 



he was ready to exclaim, " How many things I do 
not want I " Sitting down to dinner, eating, drink- 
ing, and behaving like other people, appeared to him 
diffioolt and disagreeable ceremonies. He did not 
perceive that custom had rendered all these things 
perfectly easy to every one else in company ; and as 
soon as he had devoured his food his own way*, he 
moralized in silence upon the good sense of Sancho 
Panza*, who preferred eating an egg behind the door 
to feasting in public ; and he recollected his favourite 
traveller Le Vaillant's ' enthusiastic account of his 
charming Hottentot dinners, and of the disgust that 
he afterwards felt, on the comparison of European 
etiquette and African simplicity, 

" Thank God, the ceremony of dinner is over*," 
said Forester to Henry Campbell ^ as soon as they 
rose from table. 

All those things which seemed mere matter of 
course' in society appeared to Forester strange ce- 



fant qai buTait de I'eau dans le 
creux de sa main, il lira imme- 
diateraent de sa besace son 
ecuelle, et la brisa, en s'adres- 
sant a lui-m^me ce reproche : 
a Insense que je siiis de m'^tre 
si longtemps embarrasse d'un 
bagage inutile 1 » 

'I . Nis own wajr, a sa ma- 
ni^re, a sa guise. 

2. Sancho Panza est le fidele 
serviteur de don Quichotte, le 
lieros de Cervantes. Michel de 
Cervantes, ne en 4 547 dans la 
Nouvelle->Castille, mourut en 

3. Le Vaillant (Francois) , ue 



en i 753, mort en 'i 824, a rendu 
de grands services a la science 
en explorant des parties presque 
inconnues de I'Afrique, notam- 
ment le pays des Cafres et des 
Hottentots, et en publiant des 
ouvrages interessants, tant snr 
les ooutumes de ces penples 
sauvagcs que sur les plantes et 
les animaux que produisent les 
regions quails habitent. C'est lui 
qui le premier a fait bien con- 
nattre la girafe. 

4. Is over^ est £nie, terminee. 

5. Mere matter of course, 
une chose toute naturelle, qui 
va saui dire, qui va de sol. 
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remonies. In the evening, there were cards for 
those who liked cards, and there was conversation 
for those who liked conversation. Forester liked 
neither ; he preferred playing with a cat, and he sat 
all night apart from the company in a corner of a 
sofa. He took it for granted * that the conversation 
could not be worth his attention, because he heard 
Lady* Catherine Mackenzie's voice amongst others : he 
had conceived a dislike, or rather a contempt for this 
lady, because she showed much of the pride of birth and 
rank in her manners. Henry Campbell did not think 
It necessary to punish himself for her ladyship's* faults 
by withdrawing from entertaining conversation; he 
knew that his father had the art of managing the fri- 
volous subjects started * in general company, so as to 
make them lead to amusement and instruction ; and 
this Forester would probably have discovered this 



4 , Ife took it for granted , il 
prit cela pour accorde, c'est-a- 
dire il regarda comme indiscu- 
table, comme admis, il se tint 
pour dit. 

2. LadjTy devant un nom 
propre, est un titre qui se donne 
anx femmes nobles, depuis la 
marquise jusqu'a la femme du 
baronnet, ainsi qu'aux filles de 
comte, de due et de prince. 
II correspond a lord , titre 
donne aux dues, aux marquis, 
aux comtes, aux vicomtes et 
aux barons. On le donne aussi 
aux archev^ques et aux evlques 
qui siegent au Parlement, et a 
({Uf>lqnes fonctionnaires, comme 
les maires de Londres, d'^dim- 
bourg, de Yot^ et de Dublin, 



ainsi qu'aux jnges qui president 
a un tribunal; mais alors le 
titre ne dure qu'autant que les 
fonctions qui Fappellent. Dans 
Facception ordinaire, a lady 
Teut dire simplement une dame ; 
a jroung lady, une demoiselle. 

3. Her Ladyship, Sa Seigneu- 
rie, en parlant d'une femme. 
Bis Lordship, Sa Seigneurie, en 
parlant d'un homme. Ship est 
une terminaison qui indiqne 
Tetat, la maniere d'etre : sol' 
diership, etat de soldat; fri- 
endship, etat d'ami, c*es^a-dire 
amitie. 

4. To start a subject^ mettre 
un sujet en avant, sur le tapis. 
De m^me to start gamcj faire 
Icvcr du gibier. 
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evening, had he not followed ^ his own thoughts in- 
stead of listening to the ohseryations of others. Lady 
Catherine, it is true, began with a silly history of her 
hereditary antipathy for pickled cucumbers, and 
she was rather tiresome in tracing the genealogy' of 
this antipathy through several generations of her an- 
cestry; but Dr. Campbell said, ''that he had heard 
from an ingenious gentleman of her ladyship's fa- 
piily, that her ladyship's grand-father', and several of 
his friends, nearly lost their lives by pickled cucum- 
bers ; " and thence the doctor took occasion to relate 
several curious circumstances concerning the effects 
of different poisons. 

Dr. Campbell, who plainly saw both the defects 
and the excellent qualities of his young ward, hoped 
that, by playful raillery, and by well-limed xeason- 
ing^, he might mix a sufficient portion of good sense 
with Forester's enthusiasm , might induce him gra- 
dually to sympathize in the pleasures of cultivated 
society, and might convince him that virtue is not 
confined to any particular class of men ; that educa- 
tion, in the enlarged sense of the word, creates the 
difference between individuals more than riches or po- 
verty. Dr. Campbell foresaw th^t Forester would 
form a friendship with his son, and that this attach* 
ment would cure him of his prejudices against gen- 
tlemen^ and would prevent him from indulging his 



4 . Had he not followed ^iii- 
▼ant B. if he had not followed, 

2. To trace the genealogy y 
suivre la gen^alogie. 

9. Grand- father ^ grand-ph'e, 



L'adjectif grand sert aassi a 
traduire petit-fils, petite-fille : 
grand-son, granddaughter, 

4. JF'ell'limed reasoning yd.e& 
raisoiuieinents places a propoa. 
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taste for vulgar company. Henry Campbell had 
more useful energy, though less apparent enthusiasm, 
than his new companion; he was always employed, 
he was really independent, becausehe had learned how 
to support himself either by the labours of his head 
or of his hands ; but his independence did not render 
him unsociable ; he was always ready to sympathize 
with the pleasures of his friends, and therefore he 
was beloved ; following his father's example, he did 
all the good in his power to those who were in dis- 
tress , but he did not imagine that he could reform 
every abuse in society, or that he could instantly 
new- model the universe*. Forester became in a few 
days fond of conversing, or rather of holding long 
arguments with Henry ; but his dislike to the young 
laird, Archibald Mackenzie, hourly increased. Archi- 
bald and his mother , Lady Catherine Mackenzie , 
were relations of Mrs. Campbell*, and they were now 
upon a visit at her house. Lady Catherine, a shrewd 
woman, fond of precedence', and fully sensible * of the 
importance that wealth can bestow, had sedulously 
inculcated into the mind of her son all the maxims 
of worldly wisdom , which she had collected in her 
intercourse wi4i society ; she had inspired him with 



4. New~model the universe ^ 
modeler a nouvean runivers, 
c'est-a-dire changer, refaire le 
monde. 

2. Mrs, Campbell y Madame 
Campbell. Mrs. ( prononcez 
Missiz) est une abreviation 
pour mistress, et ne s'emploie 
que suivl d*uii nom propre. 



Employ^ seul, le mot madarae 
.e traduit to. ..glais par n,^ 
aam, 

8. A shrewd 'woman, fond 
of precedence, une femme fine, 
adroite^ aimant a dominer, or< 
gueilleuse de son rang. 

4. Sensible off qui a le sen* 
timent de. 
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family pride,, but at the same time had taught him to 
f )ay obsequious court to his superiors in rank or for- 
tune. The art of rising in the world she knew did 
not entirely depend upon virtue or 2d)ilities^ ; she was 
consequently more solicitous about her son's manners 
than his morals, and was more anxious that he should 
form high connections than 'that he should apply to 
the severe studies of a profession. Archibald was 
nearly what might be expected from his education, 
alternately supple to his superiors and insolent to 
his inferiors ; to insinuate himself into the favour of 
young men of rank and fortune, he aifected to admire 
extravagance; but his secret maxims of parsimony 
operated even in the midst of dissipation. Mean- 
ness and pride usually go together. It is not to be 
supposed that young Forester had such quick pene- 
tration that he could discover the whole of the artful' 
Archibald's character in the course of a few days* ac- 
quaintance ; but he disliked him for good reasons, — 
because he was a laird, because he had laughed at his 
first entree^ and because he was learning to dance. 



4. Ability (de able, capable) 
ne signifie pas habilete, mais ca- 
pacite, talent; habilete se ti'H- 
dairait par skill on cleverness, 

2. Artful y artificieux. De 
art , art , ct de Jul , particule 
•mployee dans la formation des 
mots, et venant de I'adjectif 



full, plein. Remarquez que 
fully employe seul, a deux /; 
dans la composition, il n*en a 
qn'nne. Par opposition a ful, 
nousavons la particule privative 
less, Ainsi : artful, plein d'art, 
artless, sans art ; graceful, gra- 
cieux, graceless^ disgracieux. 
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The skeleton. 



About a week after our hero's arrival at Dr. Camp* 
beirs*,the doctor was exhibiting some chemical expe- 
riments, with which Henry hoped that his young 
friend would be entertained; but Forester had scar- 
cely been five minutes in the laboratory, before Mac- 
kenzie, who was lounging about the room, sneeringly 
took notice of a large hole in his shoe. ''It is easily 
mended, '' said the independent youth ; and he im- 
mediately left the laboratory, and went to a cobbler's 
who lived in a narrow lane, at the back of Dr. Gamp- 
bell's house. Forester had , from his bed-cham- 
ber window, seen this cobbler at work early every 
morning ; he admired his industry ', and longed to be 
acquainted with him. The good-humoured familiar- 
ity of Forester's manner pleased the cobbler^ 
who was likewise diverted by the eagerness of 
the young gentleman to mend his OYfn shoe. After 
spending some hours at the cobbler's stall, the shoe 
was actually' mended, and Forester thought that his 
morning's work was worthy of admiration. In a 
court* near the cobbler's he saw some boys playing 



\ . At Dr, Campbell's (sous- 
CD tend u house) ^ chez le doc- 
tenr Campbell. Plus bas : to a 
cobbler's (sons-entenda shop) . 

2. Industry, activite. C'est 
le seuA du latin industrial 



3. Actually ne veut pas 
dire actuellement, raais effec- 
tiyement, reellement. 

4. Court designe une cour, 
en general commune a plusieui s 
maisoas, et serTant de passage 
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at ball ; he joined them ; and whilst they were playing, 
a dancing-master, with his hair powdered, and who 
seemed afraid of spattering his clean stockings, pass- 
ed through the court, and interrupted the ball -players 
for a few seconds. The boys, as soon as the man 
was out of hearing*, declared that he passed through 
their court regularly twice a day, and that he always 
kicked their marbles out of the ring. Without 
staying to weigh this evidence "scrupulously, Forester 
received it with avidity, and believed all that had been 
asserted was true, because the accused was a dan- 
cing-master : from his education, he had conceived 
an antipathy to dancing-masters , especially to such 
as* wore silk stockings, and had their heads well 
powdered. Easily fired at the idea of any injustice, 
and eager to redress the grievances of the poor^ Fo- 
rester immediately concerted with these boys a 
scheme to deliver them from what he called the in- 
solence of the dancing-master, and promised that he 
would compel him to go round by another street. 

In his zeal for the liberty of his new companions, 
our hero did not consider that he was infringing upon 
the liberties of a man who had never done him any 
injury*, and over whom he had no right to exercise 
any control. 

Upon his return to Dr. Campbell's , Forester heard 



an public. Traduisez par le mot 
fran^ais passage. 

A , As soon as the man was 
out of hearing y aussit6t que 
notre homme fat trop loin pour 
•otemirt (mot a mot, bors de 



la portee de I'onie) . On dit de 
mdme, within hearing, a portee 
d'entendre a portee de I'ou'ie. 

2. Evidence^ t^moignage. 

3. Such as, ceux qui. 

4. Injury ^ toxt (injuria). 
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he sonnd of a violin ; and he found that his enemyt 

lonsieur Pasgrave, the dancing-master, was attending 

Lrchibald Mackenzie : he learned that he was en- 
gaged to give another lesson the next evening ; and the 

)lans of the confederates in the ball-alley^ were ar- 
•anged accordingly. In Dr. CampbelFs room Forester 
*emembered to have seen a skeleton in a glass case; he 
>eized upon it, carried it down to his companions^ and 
3laced it in a niche in the wall, on the landing-place 
>f a flight of stone stairs', down which the dancing- 
xi aster was obliged to go. A butcher's son (one of Fo- 
rester's new companions) he instructed to stand, at a 
certain hour, behind the skeleton, with two rushlights*, 
v^rhich he was to hold up to the eye-holes in the skull. 
The dancing-master's steps were heard approach- 
ing at the expected hour*; and the boys stood in 
ambush to enjoy the diversion of the sight. It was a 
dark night; the fiery eyes of the skeleton glared sud- 
denly upon the dancing-master, who was so terrified 
at the spectacle, and in such haste to escape, that his 
foot slipped, and he fell down the stone steps : his 
ankle was sprained * by the fall ; and he was brought 
back to Dr. Campbell's. Forester was shocked at _ 
this tragical end of his intended comedy '• The poor 



4« Alley J ruelle, impasse. 

2. The landing-place of a 
flight of stone stairs y le pa- 
lier d'un escalier de pierre (Utt. 
Teudroit ou I'oa aborde) . 

3. Rushlights, cliandelles de 
veiUe. Ge mot est forme de 
rush^ jonc, et de light^ lami^re. 
IV s'agit de chandelles qui sont 



faites d'lin morceaa de jonc 
entoure de saif. 

4. Expected houFy heure at- 
tendue, heure a laquelle on Tat- 
tendait, heure preTue. 

5. His ankle was sprained^ 
il se foula la cheville^ il se 
donna une entorse. 

6. His intended comedy^ 
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man was laid upon a bed, aud he writhed with pain. 
Forester, with Yehement expressions of concern, ex- 
plained to Dr. Campbell the cause of this accident ; 
and he was much touched by the dancing-master's 
good nature, who between every twinge of pain ^ as- 
sured him that he should soon be well, and endeav- 
oured to avert Dr. Campbell's displeasure. Forester 
sat beside the bed, reproaching himself bitterly; and 
he was yet more sensible of his folly when he heard 
that the boys whose part he had hastily taken had 
frequently amused themselves v^th playing mischiev< 
ous tricks upon this inoffensive man, who declared 
that he had never purposely lucked their marbles out 
of the ring, but had always implored them to make ' 
way for him with all the civility in his power. 

Forester resolved that, before he ever again at- 
tempted to do justice, he would, at least, hear both 
sides of the question. 



•a comedie projetee; cW-a- 
dire ce qu'il crcyait ne devoir 
^tre qu*une oom^die. 



4. Every twinge of pain^ 
cbaque elancement de dou- 
leur. 
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I 

The alarm. 

Forester would willingly have sat up all night 
with M. Pasgrave, to foment* his ankle from time to 
time, and, if possible, to assuage the pain; but the 
man would not suffer him to sit up, and about twelve 
o'clock he retired to rest. He had scarcely fallen 
asleep, when his door opened^ and Archibald Mac- 
kenzie roused him, by demanding, in a peremptory 
tone, how he could sleep when the whole family were 
frightened out of their wits by his pranks' ? 

"Is the dancing-master worse? — What's the 
matter'?" exclaimed Forester, in great terror. 

Archibald replied , that he was not talking or 
thinking about the dancing - master, and desired 
Forester to make haste and dress himself, and 
that he would then soon hear what was the matter. 

Forester dressed himself as fastashe could, and fol- 
lowed Archibald through a long passage, which led 
to a back staircase. 

" Do you hear the noise ? " said Archibald* 

*' Not I," said Forester. 



4. To foment^ fomenter, ap- 
|)liqUet tin liqtlicle fibaiid ftuir 
fine partie malade, la bussiner* 

3. Ftightened output bj^ hU 
fintnktf effrny^l k ticrdrt U Mi« 



3. fTkift is the matter^ 
de quoi «*agtt-il? qu*y a-^il? 
On dit d« m^me) pour s'en'* 
qa«rir, oa d« la Rant^, ou dn 
tk^ 



qa«nr| on u« la nanw, ou 

I'ctaft df Vf^X^tW \ /TAtfl U 
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** Well! you'll* hear it plain* enough presently,'* 
said Archibald; *' follow me down stairs." 

He followed, and was surprised, when he got into 
the hall, to find all the family assembled. Lady Ca- 
therine had been awakened by a noise, which she at 
first imagined to be the screaming of an infant. Her 
bed-chamber was on the ground-floor', and adjoining 
to Dr. Campbell's laboratory, from which the noise 
seemed to proceed. She wakened Mrs. Campbell and 
her son Archibald ; and, when she recovered her senses 
a little, she listened to Dr. Campbell, who assured 
her that what her ladyship thought was the screaming 
of an infant was the noise of a cat. The screams of 
this cat made, indeed, a terrible noise; and, when the 
light approached the door of the laboratory, the ani- 
mal flew at the door with so much fury that nobo'dy 
could venture to open it. Everybody looked at Fo- 
rester, as if they suspected that he had confined the 
cat, or that he was in some way or other the cause of 
the disturbance. The cat, who, from his having 
constantly fed and played with -him, had grown ex- 
tremely fond of him, used to follow him often from 
room to room ; and he now recollected that it fol- 
lowed him the preceding evening into the laboratory, 
when he went to replace the skeleton. He had not 
observed whether it came out of the room again, nor 
could he now conceive the cause of its yelling in this 
horrible manner. The animal seemed to be mad 
with pain. Dr. Campbell asked his son whether all 



4 . You^ll , abr^viation de 
you will, 

2, Plain ^qniTant k plainljr. 



3 . Ground -Jloo r , rcz-de- 
cLauss^; de ground^ sol, et de 
floor ^ ^tage. 
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the presses were locked. Henry said he was sure 
that they were all locked. It was his business to lock 
them every evening : and he was so exact, that no- 
body doubted his accuracy. 

Archibald Mackenzie, who all this time knew, or 
at least suspected the truth, held himself in cunning 
silence. The preceding evening he, for want of 
something to do, had strolled into* the laboratory^ 
and, with the pure curiosity of idleness, peeped into 
the presses, and took the stoppers out of several of 
the bottles. Dr. Campbell happened to come in, and 
carelessly * asked him if he had been looking in the 
presses ; to which question Archibald, though with 
scarcely any motive for telling a falsehood, immedia- 
tely replied in the negative. As the doctor turned 
his head, Archibald put aside a bottle, which he had 
just before taken out of the press ; and fearing that 
the noise of replacing the glass stopper'* would betray 
him, he slipped it into his waistcoat pocket. How 
much useless cunning ! All this transaction was now 
fully present to Archibald's memory; and he was 
well convinced that Henry had not seen the bottle 
when he afterwards went to lock the presses; that the 
cat had thrown it down ; and that this was the cause 
of all the yelling that disturbed the house. Archi- 
bald, however, kept his lips fast closed ; he had told one 
falsehood ; he dreaded to have it discovered ; and he 
hoped the blame of the whole affair would rest upon 
Forester. At length the animal flew with diminished 



4. Had strolled into, etait 
enire en flAnant dans .... 
2, Carelessly J negligemment. 



3. Glass stopper (de to stop ^ 
arreter, boucber], an boucbon 
deverre, no boachonkremeri. 
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fury at the door; its screams became feebler and 
feebler, till, at last, they totally ceasedJ There was 
silence ; Dr. Campbell opened the door — the cat was 
seen stretched upon the ground, apparently lifeless. 
As Forester looked nearer at the poor animal, he 
saw a twitching motion in one of its hind legs*; 
Dr. Campbell said that it was the convulsion of 
death. Forester was just going to lift up his cat, whei? 
his friend Henry stopped his hand, telling him that 
he would burn himself if he touched it,. The halt and 
flesh of the cat on one side were burnt away, quite 
to the bone. Henry pointed to the broken bottle, 
which, he said, had contained vitriolic acid*. 

Heury in vain attempted to discover by whom the 
bottle of vitriolic acid had been taken out of its place. 
The suspicions naturally fell upon Forester, who, by 
his own account, was the last person in the room be- 
fore the presses had been locked for the night. Fo- 
rester, in warm terms, asserted that he knew no- 
thing of the matter. Dr. Campbell coolly observed 
that Forester ought not to be surprised at being sus- 
pected upon this occasion, because everybody had the 
greatest reason to suspect the person whom they had 
detected in one practical joke ', of planning another. 

" Joke I " said Forester, looking down upon his 
lifeless favourite. "Do you think me capable of such 
cruelty? Do you doubt my truth?" exclaimed Fo- 
rester, haughtily. "You are unjust. Turn me out 



4. Its hind UgSf sMpatteS 
de derrierc. Ses patteft d« d«* 
vant go dirait its Jon Ugt, 

a* ^UMio aciilj du vitrioli 



C'est te nom vulgairemetit donn^ 

9. Praetical joh^ nitusvaii 
tdur mil k execution* 
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of your house * this instant. I do not desire your pro- 
tection, if I have forfeited your esteem *.'* >. 

'* Go to bed for to-night in my house," said Dr. 
Campbell; "moderate your enthusiasm, and reflect 
upon what has passed coolly." 

Dr. Campbell , as Forester indignantly withdrew, 
said, Willi a benevolent smile, as he looked after him, 
**He wants nothing but a little common sense. 
Henry, you must give him a little of yours. *' 

In the morning. Forester first went to inquire how 
the dancing-master had slept, and then knocked im- 
patiently at Dr. Campbell's door. 

'* My father is not awake," said Henry; but Fo- 
rester marched directly up to the side of the bed, and, 
drawing back the curtain with no gentle hand'^, cried, 
with a loud voice, *' Dr. Campbell, I am come to beg 
yourjiardon ; I was angry when I said you were unjust." 

*' And I was asleep when you begged my pardon,^* 
said Dr. Campbell, rubbing his eyes. . 

*' The dancing-master's ankle is a great deal better; 
and I have buried the poor cat," pursued Forester ; 
'* and I hope, now, doctor, you'll at Teasttellme, that 
you do not really suspect me of any hand * in h er "^death . ' ' 

''Pray, let me go to sleep, ''said Dr. Campbell, and 
time your explanations a little better ®." 



\ . Turn me out of your house , 
cbas.sez-moi de votre maisoo. 

2 . 1/ I have forfeit fd your 
esteem y si j'ai perdu votrC 
estime. To fi>rfeit veut dirC 
4trc d^'chu de, f^orfaire &« 

a . f^lih no gentU hmd^ o'wt* 
ti-difo iv^eA a hand ihut wat 

Hot giHtt0» 



4. Of any handy d'avoir mis 
la main a, d'etre pour quelque 
chose dans. 

5. Uei\ Bans l6 langagc 
ordinaire^ cat est -du feminin* 

. Time your eofpla nations n 
iiitU btttetf ohoUiMC« tin p«u 
tnieux votrfl Utivpi pour voui 

09ipU<|UWf 
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The geranium. 

The dancing-master gradually recovered from his 
sprain; and Forester spent all his pocket-money in 
buying a new violin for him, as his had been broken 
in his fall ; his watch had likewise been broken against 
the stone steps. Though Forester looked upon a 
watch as a useless bauble*, yet he determined to get 
this mended ; and his friend Henry went with him for 
this purpose to a watchmaker's. 

Whilst Henry Campbell and Forester were consult- 
ing with the watchmaker upon the internal state of 
the bruised watch, Archibald Mackenzie, who followed 
them for a lounge^ ^ was looking over some new wat- 
ches, and ardently wishing for the finest that he saw. 
As he was playing with this fine watch, the watch- 
maker begged that he would take care not to break it. 

Archibald, in the insolent tone in which he was 
used to speak to a tradesman^ replied that, if he did 
break it*, he hoped he was able* to pay for it. The 
watchmaker civilly answered, "he had no doubt of 
that, but that the watch was not his property, it was 



\. A useless bauble ^ une 
babiole, un joujuu inutile. 

2. For a loungCj pour feire 
un tour, pour flaner. 

3. I/he did break it. Did 
est ici emphatique et ajoutei 



la iorce de I'affirmation : si en 
effet il la brisait. 

4. He hoped he was ahle^ 
il lui semblait quMl avait de quoi 
la payer. Hoped est ironiquc et 
ne veut pas dire ici esperer. 
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Sir* Philip Gosling's*, who would call for it*, he 
expected, in a quarter of an hour. " 

At the name of Sir Philip Gosling, Archibald quick- 
ly changed his tone : he bad a great ambition to be 
of Sir Philip's acquaintance; for Sir Philip was a 
young man who was to have a large fortune, when 
he should come of age*, and who, in the meantime' 
spent as much of it as possible, with great spirit^ y and 
little judgment. He had been sent to Edinburgh for 
his education ; and he spent his time in training hor- 
ses, laying bets, parading' in the public walks, and 
ridiculing*, or, in his own phrase, quizzing^ ^ every 
sensible *• young man, who applied to literature or 
science. Sir Philip, whenever** he frequented any of 
the professors' classes, took care to make it evident 
to everybody present that he did not come there to 
learn, and that he looked down with contempt upon 
all who were obliged Xo study; he was the first always 
to make any disturbance in the classes, or, in his ele- 
gant language, to make a row**. 



\. SiPy mis ainsi devant un 
nom propre, est un titre de no- 
})lesse donne aux baronets et 
aux chevaliers {knights). Dans 
cet emploi special, il doit tou- 
jours ^tre siiivi du nom de bap- 
teme. Sir, employe seul, a le 
simple sens de monsieur. Voy. 
page 1 0, note \ . 

2. Gosling veut dire oisillon ; 
de goose, o\e, et de la parti- 
culc diminutive ling, 

3. ff^ho would call for it, 
qui viendrait la chercher. On 
dit aussi : to call on on upon 
somebody ^ to call at somebo- 
dy^Sj rendre visite a quelquVjo, 



4. O/ age, majeur. Mineur 
se traduit par not of age, 

6. In -the mean time, en at- 
tendant. 

6. Spirit, ardeur, entrain. 

7. Parading , s'^lant, se 
pavanant. 

8. Ridiculing, ridiculisant. 

9. Quizzing ^railhint^hernant, 
40, Sensible, sensd, raison- 

nable. Plus Iiaut (p. i 5, note 4) 
nous avons vu sensible signifiant 
quf a le sentiment de. 

^ ^ . Whenever, toutes les fois 
que. En latin , quotiescumque . 

\2, To make a row repond 
a l*expression faire du tapage. 
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Tliis was the youth of whose acquaiotance Arcbi- " 
bald Mackenzie was ambitious. He stayed in the 
shop in hopes that Sir Phihp would ariive ; he was 
not disappointed ; Sir Philip came, and, with an ad- 
dress which Lady Catherine would perhaps have 
' admired, Archibald entered into conversation with 
the young baronet *, if conversation* that might be call- 
ed,, which consisted of a species of fashionable dia- 
lect, devoid of sense, and destitute of any pretence to 
wit. To Forester this dialect was absolutely unintelli- 
gible ; after he had listened to it with sober contempt 
for a few minutes, he pulled Henry away, saying, 
*' Come, don't' let us waste our lime here ; let us go 
to the brewery that you promised to show me." 

Henry did not immediately yield to the rough pull* 
of his indignant friend, for at this instant the door 
of a little back-parlour^ behind the watchmaker^s 
shop opened slowly, and a girl of about seven years 
old appeared, carrying, vnth difficulty, a flower-pot, 
in which there was a fine large geranium in full 
flower. Henry, who saw that the child was scarcely 
able to carry it, took it out of her hands, and asked 
her, *' Where she would like to have it put?" 

''Here, for to-day!" said the little girl, sor- 
rowfully; **biit to-morrow it goes away for ever!" 

The lirtle girl was sorry to part with this geranium. 



\ . Jiaronet. Titrc de noblesse. 
JLe baronet prend rang entre le 
baron et Ic chevalier. 

2, If conversation^ rtc, Coh* 
ltrui»e« I ij' thatf which can* 
W4r«(/.M| ttiight hi MlUti tnhm 
vir.atiomt 



3. Don^ty abreTiation pour 
do not, 

4 4 The rough ffutl, I'invi- 
t«tioii impetueustf 6e ioii ami 
indigu^. 

ft. Mack fuifhuff InUtt 4f (l«f» 

ri^r«i irri4ri-l»outii}u«. 
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because ^^she had watched it all the winter/' and 
said, ** that she was very fond of it ; but that she was 
willing to part with it, though it was just come into 
flower, because the apothecary ^ had told her, that it 
was the cause of her grand-mother's having* been taken 
ill. — Her grand-mother lodged," she said, "in that 
little room, and the room was very close', and she was 
taken ill* in the night — so ill that she could hardly 
speak or stir ; and when the apothecary came, he 
said,*' continued the little girl, ''it was no wonder 
anybody was ill who slept in such a little close room, 
with such a great geranium in it, to poison the air. So 
my- geranium must go 1" concluded she with a sigh: 
'* but as it is for grand-mother, I shall never think of 
it again." 

Henry Campbell and Forester were both struck 
with the modest simplicity of this child's countenance* 
and manner, and they were pleased with the unaf- 
fected generosity vrith which she gave up her favourite 
geranium. 

Forester noted this down in his mind, as a fresh 
instance in favour of his exclusive good opinion of 
the poor. This little girl looked poor, though she 
was decently dressed; she was so thin, that her little 
cheek-bones could plainly be seen ; her face had not 
the round , rosy beauty of cheerful health ; she was 



4. Apothecary y pharmacien. 
On dit aossi druggist et chemists 

2. Her grand-mother* s hav- 
ing, etc. Le participe present 
est ici un veritable substantif: 
Ce fait, que sa graod'mere, etc. 

3 . The room was very close, 
la clt;iinl)re litut Iris-pen aeiee. 



On dit de m^me : The weatlier 
is close, le temps est lourd. 

4. Stie was taken ill , elle 
avait ^t^ prise de inaladie, elle 
6tait tomb^e malade. 

5. Countenance ne signide 
pas contenance, mais physio* 
noinie. 
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pale and sallow*, and she looked in patient misery*. 
Moved with compassion, Forester regretted that he 
had no money to give, where it might have been so 
well bestowed. « He was always extravagant in his 
generosity; he would often give five guineas where five 
shillings should have been given', and by these means 
he reduced himself to the necessity sometimes of re- 
fusing assistance to deserving objects. On his journey 
from his father's house to Edinburgh, he lavished, in 
nndistinguishing charity, a considerable sum of mo- 
ney, and all that he had remaining of this money he 
spent in purchasing the new violin for M. Pasgrave. 
Dr. Campbell absolutely refused to advance his ward 
any money, till his next quarterly allowance * should 
become due, Henry, who always perceived quickly 
what passed in the minds of others , guessed at Fo- 
rester's thoughts by his countenance, and forbore to 
produce his own money, though he had it just ready 
in his hand — he knew that he could call again at the 
watchmaker's', and give what he pleased vnthout os- 
tentation. 



4 . Sallow, bUme. 

5. She looked in patient mi- 
sery y elle paraissait resign^e a 
son malheur. 

3. Should have been given^ 
auraient Aii etre donnes , oii il 
n'aurait d6 donner que. Should 
indiqae souTentPobligation. — 
Le shilling est une pi^ce d'argent 
qui vaut, en monnaie fran^aise, 
\ frnnc 25 centimes. II contient 
douze pence; le penny vaut 
A centimes. La guinee est une 
valeur fictive qui n'existe pas 



comme argent monnaye, et qui 
yant vingt et nn shillings 
(26 francs 25 centimes). Dans 
les professions liberales , lea 
payements sefont ordinairement 
par guinees. 

4, Quarterly allowance J pen- 
sion trimestrielle. Allowance 
veut dire ce qui est allou6, al- 

■ location (dn verbe to allow,) 

5. He could call again at the 
watchmaker^ s [sous-ent. house) ^ 
il pourrait revenir dbez I'ho.'- 
loger. Voy. page 27, note 8« 
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Upon questioning the little girl farther*, concerning 
her grand-mother's illness, Henry discovered that the 
old woman had sat up late at night knitting, and that, 
feeling herself extremely cold, she got a pan of 
charcoal into her room; that soon afterwards, she felt 
uncommonly drowsy'; and- when her little grand- 
daughter spoke to her and asked her why she did 
not come to bed? she made no answer; a few minutes 
after this she dropped from her chair. The child 
was extremely frightened, and though she felt it very 
difficult to rouse herself, she said, she got up as fast as 
she could, opened the door, and called to ^ the watch- 
maker's wife, who luckily had been at work late, 
and was now raking the kitchen fire*. With her as- 
sistance, the old woman was brought into the air, and 
presently returned to her senses : the pan of charcoal 
had been taken away before the apothecary came in 
the morning; as he was in a great hurry when he 
called, he made but few inquiries, and consequently 
condemned the geranium without sufficient evidence. 
Ashe left the house, he carelessly said, '* My wife 
would like that geranium, I think." And the poor 
old woman, who had but a very small fee to o£Per, 
was eager to give anything that seemed to please the 
doctor. 

Forester, when he heard this story, burst into a 



^ 



A, Farther J plus loin, en 
poussant plus loin ses ques- 
tions. Farther et further sent 
les comparatifs de/ar, 

2. Drowsjr, la t^te lourde, 
ayant envi^ de dormir. 

8r Sh4 etUUd to^ elle en 



appela a, elle invoqua, elle 
appela a son secours. Pour 
d'autres sens de call^ \oyeL 
page 27, note 3. 

4. Raking the kitchen fire^ 
degageant, nettoyant le feu de 
la cuisine. 
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contemptuous e&claination against the meanness of 
this and of all other apothecaries. Henry informed 
the little girl that the charcoal had been the cause 
of her grand-mother's illness, and advised them never, 
upon any account*, to keep a pan of charcoal again in 
her bed-chamber ; he told her that many people had 
been killed by this practice. *<Then," cried the 
little girl joyfully, *'if it vsras the charcoal, and not 
the geranium, that made grand-mother ill, I may keep 
my beautiful geranium?" And she ran immediately to 
gather some of the flowers , which she offered to 
Henry and to Forester. Forester, who was still ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the apothecary's mean- 
ness, took the flowers, vnthout perceiving that he took 
them, and pulled them to pieces as he went on think- . 
ing'. Henry, when the little girl held the gera- 
niums up to him , observed that the back of her 
hand was bruised and black; he asked her how 
she had hm*t herself, and she replied innocently, 
** that she had not hurt herself^ but that her 
school-mistress' was a very strict woman." Forester, 
roused from his reverie, desired to hear what the little 
girl meant by a strict woman, and she explained her- 
self more fully ; she said that, as a favour, her grand- 
mother had obtained leave from some great lady to 
send her to a charity-school * ; that she went there 
every day to learn to read and work, but that the mis- 
tress of the charity-school used ^ her scholars very se- 



\ . Upon any account , sous 
aucun pretexte. 

2. As he 'Went on thinking ^ en 
poursuivant ses reflexions.. To 
go otty aller en avaut, continuer. 



3. Mistress c&t le feininin de 
master. • • 

4. Charitjrsc'totC jcole gra- 
tuite. 

6. Used traxtait. 
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verely, and often kept them for hours ^, after they had 
done their own tasks^ to spin for her, and that she 
beat them if they did not spin as much as she expect- 
ed. The little girl's grand-mother then said that she 
knew all this, but that she did not dare to complain, 
because the school-mistress was under the patronage 
of some of the grandest ladies in Edinburgh," and 
that, as she could not afford to pay for her little 
lass's' schooling, she was forced to have her taught as 
well as she could for nothings 

Forester, fired with indignation at this history of 
injustice, resolred, at all events', to stand forth im- 
mediately in the child's defence ; but without sta3dng 
to consider how the wrong could be redressed , he 
thought only of the quickest, or, as he said, the most 
manly means of doing the business : he declared 
that if the little girl would show him the way to the 
school, he would go that instant and speak to the wo- 
man in the midst of all her scholars. Henry in vain 
represented that this would not be a prudent mode 
of proceeding. 

Forester disdained prudence ; and, trusting securely 
to the power of his own eloquence, he set out with 
the child, who seemed rather afraid* to come to open 
war with her tyrant. Henry was obliged to return 
home to his father, who had usually business for him 
to do about this time. The little girl had staid at 



4 . For hours y des henres en- 
tieres (mot a root pendant des 
Iieures) . 

2. Lcus. Mot familier qni 
correspond a girZ, de m^me que 
iad correspond k boy. 



3. At all events y a tons ^ve- 
nementS) c*e9t-a-dire quoi quMl 
p&t arnTer. 

4. JF'ho seetned rather 
a/raid y qui semblait qbelqne 
pea eftrayee. 
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hopue on account of her grand-motUer V illness ; but .all 
tha other scholars were hard at work^ spinning in a 
close room, when Forester arrived. 

He marched directly into the school-room. The 
wheals stopped at once on his appearance, and the 
school-mistress, araw-boned intrepid-looking woman*, 
ejed him with amazement : he broke silence in the 
following i^rords^ : 

«< Vile woman ! your inju«lice is come to light. 
How can you dare to tyrannise over these poor chil-^ 
dren ? Is it because they are poor? Take my advice, 
children, resist this tyrant, put by * your wheels, and 
spin for her no more." 

The children did not move, and the school-mistress 
poured out a torrent of abuse in broad Scotch *, which , 
to the English ear of Forester, was unintelligible. At 
length she made him comprehend her principal ques- 
tions — who he was? and by whose authority* he 
interfered between her and her scholars? '^ By no- 
body's authority," wasForester's answer; "I want no 
authority to speak in the cause of injured innocence." 
NiO sooner h$ul the woman heard these words, that she 
called to her husband, yfrho was ^rriting in an adjoin-- 
ing room : wkhout further ceremony, they both 
seized upon our hero, and turned him out of the 
house* 



I • fp^ere hard at work, non 
pas ^tai«nt dnres au Irayail, 
niait ^laient tontes activement 
an travail y en plein travail. 

S. A raw-boned intrepid- 
looking woman f one femme 
osseuse, a l*air hardi. 



3. To put bjTf laisser la, 
mettre da o6te. De mime, to 
pass bjTj passer k c6te, etc. 

4. Broad Scotch y pur ^cos- 
sais, patois ^cossais. 

6. Author itjr^ autorisation, 
permission, droit. 
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The woman revenged herself -without mercy upon 
the little girl whom Forester had attempted to 
defend, and dismissed her, with the advice never 
more to complain of being obliged to spin for her 
mistress. 

Mortified by the ill success of his enterprise, Fo- 
rester returned home, attributing the failure of his 
eloquence chiefly to his ignorance of the Scotch 
dialect. 
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The canary-bird'* 

At his return, Forester heard that aU Dr. Camp* 
belPs family were going ' that evening to visit a gen- 
tleman who had an excellent cabinet of minerals. 
He had some desire to see the fossils; but, when he 
came to the gentleman's house, he soon found himself 
disturbed at the praises bestowed by some ladies in 
company upon a little canary-bird, which belonged 
to the mistress of the house. He began to kick his 
feet together, to hang first one arm and then the 
other, over the back of his chair, with the obvious* 
expression of impatience and contempt in his coun- 
tenance. Henry CampbeU, in the mean time, said, 
without any embarrassment, just what he thought 
about the bird. Archibald Mackenzie, with artifi- 
cial admiration , said a vast deal more than he 
thought, in hopes of effectually* recommending him- 
self to the lady of the house. The lady told him the 
history of three birds, which had successively inhabited 
the cage before the present occupier. ** They all 



4. Canarjr-bird f oisean dn 
Canaries, canari, Mrin. Les ttes 
Canaries sont utnin dans I'o- 
ciuk Atlantimie, prcs de la o6te 
nord-oaett id TAfiriqae. 

5. ^eregoingt Ij'emploi da 
|>ltiriel avee les tioins ooUectifs, 
Mibiike/(iMi(f I Ml eofiiteait tn 



anclais. C*est la regie iurba 
nui on rumni appliqnie d'nne 
mani^ plus ginienile. 

8. Obvious, i^ideot, dair, 
noa ^qniToqoe, ooi aante anx 
JtaXy dn latin obvius, 

4. EffeettMlly, d*ntoe mi* 
kl^re eificate, avec kuec^. 
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died," continued she, '* in a most extraordinary maLn" 
ner, one after another, in a short space of time, in 
convulsions." 

*' Don't listen, " whispered Forester , pulling 
Henry away from the crowd who surrounded the 
bird-cage; "how can you listen, like that polite hy- 
pocrite, to this foolish woman^s history of her extras 
ordinary favourites ? Come down stairs vnth me ; I 
want to tell you my adventure with the school-mis- 
tress ; we can take a turn in the hall ' and come back, 
before the cabinet of minerals is opened, and before these 
women have finished the ceremony of tea — come.'* 

"I'll come presently," said Henry; "I really 
want to hear this." 

Henry Campbell was not listening to the history of 
the lady's favourite birds like a polite hypocrite, but 
Uke a good-natured sensible person ; the circumstances 
recalled to his memory the conversation we formerly 
mentioned, which began about pickled cucumbers, 
and ended vnth Dr. Campbell's giving an account of 
the effects of some poisons. In consequence of this 
conversation, Henry's attention had been turned to the 
subject, and he had read several essays, which had in- 
formed him of many curious facts. He recollected, in 
particular, to have met vfith the account of a bird, 
which had been poisoned, and whose case bore a strong 
resemblance to the present. He begged leave to 
examine the cage, in order to discover whether there 
were * any lead about it, with which the birds could 



4. Hall^ Yestibale. 
2. ff^hether there were, fF'ere 
n*est pas ici un ploriel. C*est 



I'imparfait du subjonctit da 
verlie lo be^ I were, thou wert, 
he were, eU., subjonctif amen^ 
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have poisoned themselves. No lead was to be found. 
He next examined whether there were any white or 
green paint^ about it ; he inquired whence the water 
came which the birds had drunk; and he examined 
the trough which held their seeds. The lady, whilst 
he was pursuing these inquiries, said she was sure 
that the birds could not have died either for 
want oi air or exercise, for that she often left the 
cage open oh purpose', that they might fly about the 
room. Henry immediately looked round the room, 
and at length he observed, in an ink-stand which 
stood upon a writing-table,- a number of wafers, 
which were mahy of them chipped round the edges'^. 
Upon sweeping out the bird-cage, he found a few 
very small bits of wafer mixed with the seeds and 
dust : he was persuaded that the birds had eaten the 
wafers, and that they had been poisoned by the red 
lead* which they contained; he was confirmed in this 
opinion by being told that the wafers had lately 
been missed' very frequently, and it had been ima- 
gined that they had been used by the servants. Henry 
begged the lady would try an Experiment, which 
might probably save the life of her new favourite. 
The lady, though she had nfevier before tried an ex- 



par rid^e do doute. Cest la 
m^me t^gle qa*en latin, si dur- 
biiiU -et si duhitet, 

4 . White or green paint. La 
conleui' blatiche est le plus 
souvent prodnite avecdu plomb, 
le Text avec da cniTre ; I'lm et 
Taatre sont des poisons. 

8. On purpose f expres, a 
dessein. 



'3. Chipped round t)ie edges ^ 
hecqaet^s snr las bords. 

4. Red lead, rouge deplomb. 
Cest le nom donn6 dans le Ian- 
gage ordinaire au miDium. Le 
miniam est on oxyde de plomb. 

6. The wafers had been miss- 
ed. On avait remarqu^ que 
les pains a cacheter cusparais- 
saient. 
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periment, was easily prevailed upon*. Sfie promis- 
ed Henry that she would lock up ^e "virafers; and 
he prophesied that her bird would n'ot, lite his pre- 
decessors, come to an untimely' end. Archibald 
Mackenzie was vexed 16 observe that kno^lei^e 
had, in this instance, succeeded belter, even with k 
lady, than flattery. As for Forester, he vrould cer- 
tainly have admired his friend Henry^s ingienuity', if 
he had been attending to what had pdssM ; b\rt h*<g 
had taken a book and had seati^d himsdf in an 
arm-chair*, which had been placed oh ptirpbste fot an 
old gentleman in the company, and was deep in ^ th(g 
history of a man who had been cast away, sbih^ hun- 
dred years ago ^, upon a desert island. 

He condescended, however, to pttt down his boot 
when the fossils were produced , and, as if he had 
just awakened from a dream, rubbed his eyes, 
stretched himself, and joined the rest of the company. 
The malicious Archibald, who observed that Fores- 
ter had seated himself, through absence of mind, in 
a place which prevented somie ot the hdiies from 
seeing the fossils, instantly made a parad(§ 6f his 
own politenes's, to contrast himself advantageously 



^. JF'cLS easily prevailed 
upon, Voy. page <0, note 6. 

2. CZnft/ne/^, premature; lit- 
teralement, qai ne Tient pas en 
son temps, intempestif : de un^ 
particule* negative, et de time^ 
temps, auquel on a ajoute la 
terminaison /^, ^i entre dans 
la formation de certains adjec- 
tifs, comme friendly, amical, 
isfriend, 

3. Ingenuity yeat dire esprit 



i'ngenieux, ddtes^e, fih^t^, et 
nbn pas ih'g<§iiuit^, bibn qiio 
Tadjectif t/ig«/zuoiit^, d'u latin £»• 
genmis\ ait ce seii^ d*ingenti, de 
candide. Voy. jiage A \ 6, libte \ . 

4. Arm-chair^ fautbuil. D« 
chair, chlaise. el arm, bras. 

6. l^eep ih, eitgagi^ prdlbb- 
dement dans, absorb§ |)ar. 

6 . Some hundred years ago^ 
quel que cent anil eii fa, >1 7 • 
quelque cent aiis. 
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with the rude negligence of his companion; but 
Archibald's politeness was always particularly direct- 
ed to the persons in company whom he thought of 
the most importance. "You can't see there," said 
Forester, suddenly rousing himself, and observing 
that Dr. Campbell's daughter, Miss^ Flora Campbell, 
was standing behind him ; " had you not better' sit 
down in this chair? I don't want it, because I can 
see over your head ; sit down." Archibald smiled at 
Forester's simplicity, in paying his awkward compli- 
ment to the young lady, who had , according to his 
mode of estimation, the least pretensions to notice of 
any one present. Flora Campbell was neither rich 
nor beautiful ; but she had a happy mixture in her 
manners of Scottish sprightliness and English reserve. 
Shehadan eager desire to improve herself, whilsta nice 
sense of propriety' taught her never to intrude upon 
general notice *, or to recede* from conversation with 
airs of counterfeit humility. Forester admired her abi- 
lities, because he imagined that he was the only person 
who had ever discovered them; as to her manners, he 
never observed these ; but even whilst he ridiculed po- 



■I. NisSf mademoiselle, doit 
toujoun 6tre suivi d'lm nom 
propre. Mademoiselle, em- 
ploye seul, se traduit par ma- 
dam, que I'on prononoe ordi- 
nairement, dans le langage 
courant, mam. Miss est quel- 
quefois employe seal, mais ce 
n'est que par les gens sans 
Education. 

2. Had you not better ^ ne 
feriez-voas pas mieox de. Gette 
expression n'admet p«s d'aatre 



temps de to have que Pimpar- 
fait. II en est de m^me de / had 
rather^ I had as soon, j*aim4^- 
rais mieux, j'aimerals autant. 

3. A nice sense of propriety y 
un sentiment d^licat des con- 
venances. 

4. To intrude upon general 
notice, s'imposer a I'attention 
generale. An intruder ^ un im- 
portun. 

6. To recede. Du latin reee» 
dere. 
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Hteness, he was anxious to find out what she thought 
polite. After he had told her all that he knew con- 
cerning the fossils, as they were produced from the 
cabinet, — and he was far from ignorant, — he at 
length perceived that she knew full as much of natural 
history as he did; and he was surprised that a young 
lady should know so much, and should not be con- 
ceited. Flora, however, soon sunk many degrees in 
his opinion ; for, after the cabinet of mineralogy was 
shut, some of the company talked of a ball, which 
was to be given in a few days ; and Flora, with in- 
nocent gaiety, said to Forester, ** Have you learned 
to dance a Scotch reel* since you came to Scotland?" 
— ** I! " cried Forester, with contempt, *' do you 
think it the height of human perfection to dance a 
Scotch reel? then that fine young laird, Mr. Ar- 
chibald Mackenzie, will suit you much better than I 
shall." 

And Forester returned to his arm-chair and his 
desert island. 

i . A Scotch reel, Cest une danse nationale d'ficosse^ une ronde 
d*un mouvement vif. 
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VI 

The key. 

It was unfortunate that Forester retiredi from com- 
pany in such abrupt displeasure at Flora Campbeirs 
question, for had he borne the idea of a Scotch reel 
more like a philosopher, he would have heard of so- 
mething interesting relative to the intended* ball, if 
anything relative to a ball could be interesting to him. 
It was a charity-ball, for the benefit of the mistress of 
the very charity-school * to which the little girl with 
the bruised hand belonged. *' Do you know," said 
Henry to Forester, when they met, ** that I have 
great hopes we shall be able to get justice done to the 
poor children. I hope the tyrannical school -mistress 
may yet be punished. The lady with whom we drank 
tea yesterday is one of the patronesses of the charity- 
school." 

"Lady-patronesses!" cried Forester, "we need 
not expect justice from a lady-patroness, depend upon 
•it', especially at a ball ; her head will be full of fea- 
thers, or some such things. I prophesy you will not 
succeed better than I have succeeded." 

The desponding* prophecies of Forester did not 



i . Intended, projete. 

2. The very school, P^cole 
meme. 

3 . Depend upon it, comptez-y, 



comptez la-dessus, c'est-a-dife 
8oyez-«n siir. 

4. Desponding (da latin de- 
spondere) , pen encourageant. 
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deter* Henry from pursuing a scheme which he had 
formed. The lady who was the mistress of the canary- 
bird came in a few days to visit his mother, and she 
told him that his experiment had succeeded, that she 
had regularly locked up the wafers and that her fa- 
vourite bird was in perfect health. ** And what fee, 
doctor," said she, smiling, *' shall I give you for 
saving his life?" 

*' I will tell you in a few minutes," replied Henry, 
and in a few minutes the little girl and her gera- 
nium were sent for, and appeared. Henry told the 
lady all the circumstances of her story with so 
much feeling, and at the same time, with so 
much propriety, that she became warmly interest- 
ed in the cause : she declared that she would do 
everything in her power to prevail upon the other 
ladies to examine into the conduct of the school- 
mistress, and to have her dismissed immediately, if 
it should appear that she had behaved improperly. 

Forester, who was present at this declaration, was 
much astonished that a lady whom he had seen ca- 
ressing a canary-bird could speak with so much deci- 
sion and good sense. Henry obtained his fee : he 
ksked and received permission to place the geranium 
m the middle of the supper-table at the ball. Henry 
begged that the lady would also take an opportunity, 
at supper , to mention the circumstances which he 
had related to her ; but this she declined , and poli- 
tely said that she was sure Henry would tell the story 
much belter than she could . 

4 . To deter (du latin d&terrere) , emp^cher. 
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*' Come out and walk with me/' said Forester to 
Henry, as soon as the lady was gone. Henry frequent* 
ly left his occupations with great good-nature, to 
accompany our hero in his rambles^, and he usually 
followed the subjects of conversation which Forester 
started. He saw, by the gravity of his countenance, 
that he had something of importance revolving in his 
mind. After he had proceeded in silence for some 
time along the walk, under the high rock called 
Arthur's Seat', he suddenly stopped , and turning to 
Henry, exclaimed : ^'I esteem you; do not make me 
despise you I " 

** I hope I never shall," said Henry, a little 
surprised by his friend's manner, '^ what is the 
matter ? " 

'^ Leave balls, and lady-patronesses , and petty 
artifices, and supple address, to such people as 
Archibald Mackenzie," pursued Forester with en- 
thusiasm. 



** Who noble ends by noble means pursues, 
Will scorn canary-birds, and cobble shoes ^ 



)> 



replied Henry, laughing: "I see no meanness in 
my conduct ; I do not know what it is that you disap- 
prove." 

** I do not approve," said Forester, " of your 
having recourse to mean address to obtain jus- 



tice. 
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{ . Rambles, excursions, pro- 
menades sans uut. 

2. Arthur's sfaty le siege 
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nom lui viebt da roi Arthur, 
qui regna en Grande^Bretagne 
uusixiemesi^cle. C'est ce m^me 
roi Artlmr que celebrent les 
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Henry requested to know what his severe friend 
meant by address^ bat this was not easily explained. 
Forester, in his definition of mean address^ included 
all that attention to the feelings of others, all those 
honest arts of pleasing, which make society agreeable. 
Henry endeavoured to convince him, that it was 
possible for a person to wish to please, nay^ even 
to succeed in that wish, without being insincere. 
Their argument and their walk continued, till Henry, 
who, though very active, was not quite so robust as 
his friend, was completely tired, especially as he 
perceived that Forester's opinions remained un- 
shaken. 

*• How effeminate you gentlemen are ! ** cried Fo- 
rester : ^' see what it is to be brought up in the lap 
of luxury*. Why, I am not at all tired; I could 
walk a dozen miles' farther,without being in the least 
fatigued I " 

Henry thought it a very good thing to be able to 
walk a number of miles without being fatigued, but 
he did not consider it as the highest perfection of 
human nature. In his friend's present mood, no- 
thing less could content him, and Forester went on to 
demonstrate to the weary Henry, that all fortitude, 
all courage, and all the manly virtues, were insepa- 
rably connected with pedestrian indefatigahility^ 
Henry with good-natured presence of mind, which 
perhaps his friend would have called mean address^ 



1 . ifof , qne di»-J0? bien plus. 

2. In the lap of luxury y^xi seia 
ilalake» Lap corrMpoftd exac* 



3. Miles, Le mille anglais 
cquiTaut, en mesures francaises, 
a uii peu plus d'un kilometre ^\ 
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diverted oar hero's rising indignation by proposing 
that they should both go and look at a large brew- 
ery, which was in their way home, and with which 
Forester would, he thought, be entertained. 

The brewery fortunately turned the course of Fo- 
rester's thoughts, and, instead of quarelling with his 
friend for being tired, he condescended to postpoae 
all further debate. Forester had, from his childhood *, 
a habit of twirling a key, whenever he was thinking 
intently : the key had been produced, and had been 
twirling upon its accustomed thumb during the ar-- 
gument upon address ; and it was still in Forester's 
hand, when they went into the brewery. As he 
looked and listened, the key was essential to his 
power of attending ; at length, as he stooped to view 
a large brewing-vat*, the key unluckily slipped from 
his thumb, and fell to the bottom of the vat ; it was 
so deep, that the tinkling sound of the key, as it touch- 
ed the bottom, was scarcely heard. A young man 
who belonged to the brewery immediately des- 
cended, by a ladder^ into the vat to get the key; but 
scarcely had he reached the bottom, when he fell down 
senseless. Henry Gaippbell was speaking to one of the 
clerks of the brewery, when this accident happened; 
a man came running to them with the news, " The vat 
has not been cleaned ; it's full of bad air. " " Draw 
him up, let doiyn a hook and cords for him instantly, 



4. childhood f enfanoe. De 
ehild^ enfant, et de la parti cule 
hoodj employee dans la compo- 
sition des mots pour aignifier 
ViUt, la mani^re d^^tre^ de 



m^me manhood ^ virilit^, de 
ma/if homme, et de h€>od^ etc. 
2 . Brewing-vat, C'est la cuve 
oii la biere est miie k fer- 
menter. 
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or he's a dead man*', cried Henry, and he instantly, 
ran to the place. What was his terror, when he 
beheld Forester descending the ladder I He called to 
him to stop ; he assured him that the man could be 
saved without his hazarding his life; but Forester 
persisted; he had one end of a cord in his hand, 
which he said he could fasten in an instant round the 
man's body. There ^as a sky-light* nearly oyer 
the vat, so that the light fell directly upon the bot- 
tom* 

Henry saw his friend reach the last rundle of the 
ladder. J^s Forester stooped to put the rope round 
the shoulders of the man , who lay insensible at the 
bottom of the yat , a sudden air of idiocy came over 
his animated countenance; his limbs seemed no 
longer to obey his will , his arms dropped , and he 
fell insensible* 

The spectators, who were looking down from 
above, were so much terrified that they could not 
decide to do anything. - Some cried, " It's all over 
with him * 1 — Why would he go down ? " Others ran to 
procure a hook — others called to him to take up the 
rope again, if he possibly could — but Forester could 
not hear or understand them. Henry Campbell was 
the only person who, in this scene of danger and 
confusion, bad sufficient presence of mind to be of 
service. 

Near the large vat, into which Forester had des- 
cended, there was a cistern of cold water. Henry 
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seized a bucket, which was floating in the cistern, 
filled it with water, and emptied the water into the 
vat, dashing it against the sides of the vat, to 
disperse the water, and to displace the mephitic 
air*. He called the people, who surrounded him, 
for assistance, the water expelled the air, and 
when it was safe to descend , Henry instantly went 
down the ladder himself, and fastened the cord round 
Forester, who was now quite helpless. 

" Draw him up! " said Henry. They drew him 
up. Henry fastened another cord round the body of 
the other man , who lay at the bottom of the vessel, 
and he was taken up in the same manner. Forester 
soon returned to his senses, when he was carried 
into the air; it was with more difficulty that the 
other man , whose animation^ had been longer 
suspended, was recovered; at length, however, by 
proper applications', his lungs played freely, he 
stretched himself*, looked round upon the people who 
were about him with an air of astonishment, and was 
some time before he could recollect what had hap- 
pened to him. Forester, as soon as he had recovered 
the use of his understanding, was in extreme anxiety 
to know whether the poor man , who went down for 
the key, had been saved. His gratitude to Henry 
when he heard all that had passed, was expressed in 
the most enthusiastic manner. 



4. Carbonic acid gas, (Note 
de miss Edtfeworth,) 

2. Whose animation f etc., 
chez qui la vie avait iti sus- 
(ibdtluc plus longtetnps. 



3. Proper applications ^ <les 
remedes appliques a pro(>o$, 
des remedes couvenables. 

4. To stretch one's selj^ s*e- 
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'^ I acted like a madmaD, and you like a man of 
sense," said Forester. "<You always know how to 
do good; I do mischief , whenever I attempt to do 
good. — But now, don't expect, Henry, that I should 
give up any of my opinions to you, because you have 
saved my life* I shall always argue with you just as 
I did before* Remember, I despise address. I 
don't yield a single point to you* Gratitude shall 
never make me a sycophant^* " 



4. A sycophant f on hypo- 
crite. L'ohgine de ce mot est 
asses biamrre : il vient da grec 
ovxov, figae, et ^ivca, mon- 
trer. On appelnit (rvxoqpdv- 
TV)C) A Ath^nes, les denoncia- 
teurs de ceux qui volaient des 
figaes on qui les exportaient 
eontrairement a la loi. Avec le 



temps le sens de oe mot s*est 
graduellemeDt ^endu et ipo- 
difie; il a Tonla dire on denon- 
ciateiir, dans un sens g^^l; 
puis an flatteur, an menteur, 
an hypocrite. C*est ce dernier 
sens que le mot sycophante a 
conservi en firan^is et en an* 
glais. 
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The flower-pot. 

Eager to prove that he was not a sycophant , Fo* 
raster, when he returned home with his friend 
Henry, took every possible occaision to contradict 
him, with even more than his customary rigidity; 
nay, he went farther still, to vindicate his sincerity. 

Flora Campbell had never entirely recovered ohp 
hero's esteem , since she had unwittingly expressed 
her love for Scotch reels; but she was happily un- 
conscious of the crime she had committed , and was 
wholly intent upon pleasing her father and mother, 
her brother Henry, — and herself. She had a constant 
flow of good spirits , and the charming domestic ta- 
lent of making every trifle a source of amusement to 
herself and others; she was sprightly, without being 
frivolous , and the uniform sweetness of her temper 
showed that she was not in the least in want of flat- 
tery, or dissipation, to support her gaiety. But 
Forester, as the friend of her brother, thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to discover faults in her, which 
no one else could discover, and to assist in her edu- 
cation, though she was only one year younger than 
himself. She had amused herself , the morning that 
Forester and her brother were in the brewing-vat, 
with painting a pasteboard^ covering for the flower- 

4« Puieboardg carton. De paste, p4te, et board^ plancboi feoille. 
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pot which held the poor little girVg genmitaA, Flora 
had heard from her brother of his ihtention to pla&e 
it in the middle Of the supper-table at ^e ball ; and 
she flattered herself that he would lile to s^fe' il! ofha(- 
mented by her hands at his return, Sh6 proddced 
it after dinner. Henry thanked her, and her fatheir 
and mother were pleased to s^e her ^ag^tne^sf tb 
oblige her brother. — Tlie Cynical Forester alohe 
refused his sympathy. H6 looked at the 4oW6r-pbt 
with marked disdain. Archibald, who delighted* to 
contrast himself with the unpolishi^d Foi^cfst^i', and 
who remarked that Flora and her brother Were botli 
somewhat surprised at his unsociable silent;e, slily* 
said, "There's something in this flower-pot, Sliss 
Campbell, which does not suit Mr. Fore§te<*'s correct 
taste ; I wish he would allow us to profit by His cri- 



ticisms. " 



Forester vouchsafed hot' a reply *. 

'* Don't you like it, Forester? " said Henry. 

** No, he does not like it, " said Flora, smiliiig; 
'* don't force him to say that he does. " 

' * Force m6 to say I likd what I don't like I " repeat- 
ed Forester ; " no, I defy anybody to do that. '* 

'* But why," said Dr. Campbell, laughing, — '* why 
such a waste of energy and magnanimity about a 
trifle ? If you were upon your trial for life or death, 
Mr. Forester, you could not look* more i*^sdlutely 



U Slit/, aVec malice, aree 
Intention. 

2. f^ouchsafed not a repljr^ 
Ae daigna pas r^ondrt • 

8. You could not lookf etc., 
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guarded, more as if you had ^* worked up each cor- 
poral agent to the terrible feat. " 

•' Sir," said Forester, who bore the laugh that 
was raised against him with the air of a martyr, 
** lean bear even your ridicule* in the cause of 
truth. " The laugh continued at the solemnity with 
which he pronounced these words. " I think, " 
pursued Forester, *' that those who do not respect 
truth in trifles will never respect it in matters of con- 
sequence*. " 

Archibald Mackenzie laughed more loudly, and 
with affectation , at this speech ; and Henry and Dr. 
Campbell's laughter instantly ceased. 

'*Do not mistake us, " said Dr. Campbell, ** we did 
not laugh at your principles, we only laughed at 
your manner. " 

** And are not principles of rather mpre conse- 
quence than manners? " said Forester. 

" Of infinitely more consequence, *' said Dr. 
Campbell ; ** but why, to excellent principles, may 
we not add agreeable manners? Why should not truth 
be amiable, as well as respectable? You, that have 
such enlarged views for the good of the whole 
human race, are, I make no doubt, desirous that 
your fellow-creatures' should love truth, as well as 
you love it yourself? '* 

'^ Certainly, I wish they did, " said Forester. 



*•* 
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dire ihe ridicule which you cast 
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^^ And have your observations bpon the feelings 
of others, and upon your own, led you to conclude 
that we are most apt to like those things which 
always give us pain ? And do you , upon this prin- 
ciple, wish to make truth as painful as possible y in 
order to increase our love for it ? " 
> *' I don't wish to make truth painful, " said^ Fo- 
rester; <' but at the same time it is not my fault if 
people ^ can't bear pain . I think people who can't bear 
pain, both of body and mind, cannot be good for any- 
thing; for, in the first place, they will always, " said 
Forester glancing his eye at Flora and her flower- 
pot, — " they will always prefer flattery to truth, as 
all weak people do. " 

At this sarcastic reflection which seemed to be 
aimed at the sex, Lady Catherine, Mrs. Campbell, 
and all the ladies present, except Flora, began to 
speak at once in their own vindication^. 

As soon as there was any prospect of peace , Dr* 
Campbell resumed his argument ', in the calmest voice 
imaginable. 

'' But, Mr. Forester, without troubling ourselves 
for the present with the affairs of the ladies , or of 
weak people , may I ask what degree of unnecessary 
pain you think is the duty of a strong person, a moral 
Samson^ to bear? " 



4 . People J gens, neprend pas 
!a marqae du pluriel. Avec la 
signification de peuple il prend 
ine s aa pluriel^ mais dans ce 
ens, SOD emploi est a evitcr; 
raduisez peuple par nation. 



2. yiniiicalion, justification. 

3. Resumed his argument^ 
non pas resuma, mais reprit 
son raisonnement ; du latin re* 
sumere, Resumer se traduirait 
par to sum up^ 



ft4 wQBimmk. 

«« Unnecessai^ 'pain! I do not tl^ink U U any- 
body's duty to bear unnecessary pain. ** 

^^ Bor to make others bear it? " 

^^ ISiar to make others bear it. " 

'^ Then we need argue no further. I congratu* 
late you, Mr. Forester, upon your becoming so soon 
a proselyte to politeness*'. 

^^ To politeness I " said Forester, starting back. 

^* Yes, my good sir; real politeness only teaches 
us to save others from unnecessary pain^ and this 
you have just allowed * to be your wish. — And 
now for the grand affair of Flora's flower -pot. 
You are not bound by politeness to tell any false- 
hoods; weak as she is, and a woman, I hope she can 
bear to hear tlie painful truth upon such an impor- 
tant occasion. " 

** Why, " said Forester, who at last suffered his 
features to relax into a smile, ^* the truth then is, 
that I don't know whether the flower-pot be pretty or 
ugly, but 1 was determined not to say it was pretty. " 

" But why, " said Henry, '* did you look so heroic- 
ally severe about the matter? " 

^^The reason I looked grave, '-' said Forester, 
*^ was because : I was afraid your sister Flora would 
be spoiled by all the foolish compliments that were 
paid to her and her flower-pot. " 

*' You are very considerate ; and Flora, I am sure, 
is much obliged to you, " said Dr. Campbell, smi- 
ling, *' for being so clear-sighted* to the dangers of 

4. Allowed^ admis. Et vous ■ 2. Clear-sighted yclair'vojantf 
▼enez de reconnoitre que c'etait I penetrant. De clear, clair, et 
la yotre d^sir. | de sight, Tue^ dont on fait one 
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female vanity , You would not then, with a sate 
coDscience, trust th^ completion of her education to 
her mother, or to myself? " 

'< I am sure, $ir9 '' said Forester, who now, for the 
iirst time, seemed sensible that he had not spoken 
i^ith a perfect propriety, ^^ I would not interfere im- 
pertinently * for the world *. You are the best judges ; 
only I thought parents' were apt to be par^. 
Ilenry has saved my life, and I am interested for 
everything that belongs to hiw. So I ho{ie, if I 
said anything rude, you will attribute it to a good 
motive. 1 wish the flower-pot had never made its 
appearance, for it has made me appear very imper- 
tinent, " 

Flora laughed with so much good humour at this 
odd method of expressing his contrition , that even 
Forester acknowledged the influence of engaging 
mai^ners and sweetness of temper. He lifted up the 
£Iower-pot, so as completely to screen his face, and, 
whilst he appeared to be examining it, he said, in a 
low yoice, to Henry : ^' She is above the foibles of 
her sex. " 

*' Oh! Mr. Forester, take care I " cried Flora. 



sorte de partidpe passe aa 
moyen de la terminaison ed, 
Beaucoup d'expressions soot 
composees en ansluis de la 
mime znaniere : lion-hearted, 
qui a an cceur de lion, etc. 

4 • Ifnpertinentljr^ mal a pro- 
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** Of what? " said Forester sorting. 

'Mt is too late now, '' said Flora. 

And it was too late. Forester, in his awkward' 
manner of lifting the flower-pot, and its painted case, 
had put his thumbs into the mould', with which the 
flower-pot had been newly filled. It was quite soft 
and wet. Flora, when she called to him, saw the 
two black thumbs just ready to stamp themselves 
upon her work , and her warning only accelerated its 
fate ; for the instant she spoke, the thumbs closed 
upon the painted covering, and Forester was the last 
to perceive the mischief that he had done. 

There was no possibility of effacing the stains, nor 
was there time to repair the damage, for the ball 
was to commence in a few hours, and Flora was 
obliged to send her disfigured work , without having 
had the satisfaction of hearing the ejaculation' which 
Forester pronounced in her praise behind the flower- 
pot. 



4. Awkward f mdadroit, 
gauche. 

2. Mouldy terreau, terre 
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VIII 

The ball. 

Henry seized the moment when* Forester was 
softened by the mixed effect of Dr. Campbell's rail- 
lery and Flora's good humour, to persuade him that 
it would be perfectly consistent with sound philoso- 
phy* to dress himself for a ball, nay, even to dance a 
country-dance. The word reel^ to which Forester 
had taken a dislike, Henry prudently forbore to 
mention; and Flora, observing and artfully imita- 
ting her l)rother's prudence, substituted the word 
Aeys instead of reels in her conversation. When all 
the party* were ready to go to the ball, and the car- 
riages at the door, Forester was in Dr. Campbell's 
study, reading the natural history of the elephant. 

'* Come," said Henry, who had been searching for 
him all over the house, " we are waiting for you ; I'm 
glad to see you dressed — come! " 

** I wish you would leave me behind," said Fo- 
rester, who seemed to have relapsed into his former 
unsociable humour, from having been left half an 
hour in his beloved solitude ; nor would Henry prol)- 
ably have prevailed, if he had not pointed to the 
print of the elephant. ^'That mighty animal, you 



4. Remarqnez Temploi de 
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see, is so docile, that he lets himself be gaided by a 
young boy," said Henry ; " and so must you.'' 

As he spoke, he pulled Forester gently, who 
thought he could not show less docility than his 
favourite animal. When they entered the ball-room, 
Archibald Mackenzie asked Flora to dance, whilst Fo- 
rester was considering where he should put his hat. 
— "Are you going to dance without me ? I thought 
I had asked you to dance with me. I intended it all 
the time we were coming in the coach." 

Flora thanked him for his kind intentions; whilst 
Archibald, with a look of triumph, hurried his part- 
ner away*, and the dance began. Forester saw 
this transaction in the most serious light ^, and it 
afforded him subject for meditation till at least half a ' 
dozen country-dances had been finished. In vain the 
** Berwick Jockey," the '* Highland Laddie," and the 
"Flowers of Edinbui^h'," were played, "they suited 
not the gloomy habit" of his soul. He fixed himself 
behind a pillar, proof against music^ mirth*, and 
sympathy : he looked upon the dancers with a cynical 
eye. At length he found an amusement that gratified 
his present splenetic humour ; he applied both his 
hands to his ears, effectually to stop out the sound 



4. Hurried his partner away , 
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of th9 music, that he might eojoy the ridiculous 

speptacle of a number of people capering about* 

iwthoutany apparent motive. Forester's attitude 

caught the attention of some of the company ; indeed, 

it was strikingly awkward. His elbows stuck out from 

bis ears, and his head was sunk beneath his should- 

.^rs* Archibald Mackenzie was delighted beyond 

mpasiire at his figure', and pointed him out to his 

acquaintances with all possible expedition. Th^ laugh 

an4 the whisper circulated with rapidity. Henry, who 

was dancing, did not perceive what was going on', till 

his partner said to him, ^* Pray, who is that strange 

mortal ? " 

" My friend j" cried IJenry, *' will you excuse me 
• for one instant?'' — And be ran up to Forester, and 
roused him from his singular attitude. **He is," con- 
tinued Henry, as he returned to his partner, "an 
^excellent young man, and he has superior abilities : 
yye mus]t not quarrel with him for trifles •'* 

With what different eyes different people behold 
the same objects ! Whilst forester had been stopping 
his ears, Dr. Campbell, who had more of the nature 
of the laughing than of the weeping philosopher*, 
had found much benevolent pleasure in contempla- 
ting, the festive scene. I^ot that any folly or ridicule 



-I. Capering aftouff sautant 
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escaped his keen penetration^ but he saw everything 
with an indulgent eye ; and, if he laughed, laughed 
in such a manner that even those who were the ob- 
jects of his pleasantry could scarcely have forborne 
to sympathize in his mirth. Folly, he thought, could 
be as effectually corrected by the tickling of a feather, 
as by the lash of the satirist. When Lady Margaret 
M^ Greggor and Lady Mary M* Intosh*, for instance, 
had almost forced their unhappy partners into a 
quarrel to support their respective claims to prece- 
dency ', Dr. Campbell, who was appealed to as the 
relation* of both the furious fair ones, decided the 
difference expeditiously, and much to the amusement 
of the company, by observing, that as the preten- 
sions of each of the ladies were incontrovertible, and 
precisely balanced, there was biit one possible method 
of adjusting their precedency — by their age. He was 
convinced, he said, that the youngest lady would 
with pleasure yield precedency to the elder. The 
contest was now, which should stand the lowest, in- 
stead of which should stand the highest, in the dance ^ 
and when the proofs of seniority could not be settled, 
the fair ones drew lots for their places, and submit- 
ted that to chance which could not be determined by 
prudence. 



4, M* Greggor y M* Intosh. 
Abreviation pour Mac Greggor j 
Mac Intosh, Mac vent dire fils, 
et r6pond a Tanglais Fitz et a 
I'irlandais O. Ainsi Mac Greg- 
gor, Fitz-James, CfConnor si- 
gniiient fils de Greggor, de 
James, de Connor. De I'ecossais 
Muc Ics Gallois ont fait Map , 



abr^ge en ^ap on *p, comme ^Ap 
Richard J d*oi5i Prichardy fils de 
Richard. Laparticule Ben, dans 
les noms arabes, a la m^me 
valeur. 

2. PrecedenejTj la preseance, 
le pas. 

3. Relation, Yoy. page 66, 
note 3. 
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Forester stood beside Dr. Campbell whilst all this 
passed, and wasted a considerable portion of virtuous 
indignation upon the occasion. ''And look at that 
absurd creature ! " exclaimed Forester, pointing out 
to Dr. Campbell a g;irl who was footing and pounding 
for fame at a prodigious rate*. Dr. Campbell turned 
from the pounding lady to observe his own daughter 
Flora, and a smile of delight came over his counte- 
nance; for *' parents are apt to he partial " — 
especially those who have such daughters as Flora. 
Her light figure and graceful agility attracted the at- 
tention even of many impartial spectators ' ; but sh^ 
was not intent upon admiration ; she seemed to be 
dancing in the gaiety of her heart, and that was 
a gaiety in which every one syjnpathized, because 
it was innocent. There was a certain delicacy mixed 
with her sportive humour, which seemed to govern 
without restraining the tide, of her spirits'. Her 
father's eye was following her as she danced to 
a lively Scotch tune*, when Forester pulled Dr. 
Campbell's cane, on which he was leaning, and ex- 
claimed : '' Doctor, I've ^ just thought of an excellent 
plan for a tragedy 1 '* 

" A tragedy I " repeated Dr. Campbell, with un- 
feigned surprise; — *' Are you sure you don't mean 
a comedy ? " 



-I. Footing and pounding 
for fame at a prodigious rate^ 
dansant et sautant avec uoe 
ardeurprodigieusepour se fuire 
admirer. 

2. Impartial spectators ^ des 
snectatciir.9 dcsintcrrsscs. 



3. The tide of her spirits , 
le soulevemeDt de ses facaltes, 
c'est-a-dire son animation. 

4. ahe danced to a Scotch 
tune, elle dunsait au son d'a|i 
air, siir un air ecossais. 

5. /'i'tf , jiour T h/ive. 
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Forester persisted that he meant a tragedy, and 
was proceeding to open the plot. '^— **i)o1i*t force me 
to your tragedy now," said Dr. CampbeH,- " orit will 
mfallibly be condemned. I cannot say thiat I have my 
buskin^ on ; and I advise y6ti to take your^ 6ff — ^Look! 
is that the tragic muse ? " 

Forester was astonished to find that so great a 
roan as Dr. Campbell had so little t*h6 pbWei* of ab^ 
traction ; and he retired to milse upbn the opfening 
of his tragedy in a recess under the miisic- gallery. 
But here he was not suffered long to remain undis- 
turbed ; for near this spot Sir Philip Gosling pre- 
sently stationed himself ; Arfchibald Mackenzie, who 
left off dancing as soon as Sir Philip entered the 
room, came to the half-intoxicated baronet ; and they, 
with some other young men, worthy of their ac- 
quaintance, began so loud a contest concerning the 
number of bottles of claret which a man might, could, 
or should drink at a sitting', that even Forester's 
powers of abstraction failed, and his tragic muse took 
her flight. 

*' Supper I Supper! Thank God!" exclaimed Sir 
Philip, as supper was now announced. "Fd^ never 
set my foot in a ball-room, " added he, with 
several suitable oaths*, *« if it was not for the 
supper." 



4. Buskin^ cothume, chaus- 
sare port^e par les acteurs tra- 
giques dans Tantiquite. 

2, The number,.., at a sit' 
tingy \t nombre de bouteilles 
de claret qu*un homme ayait 
la faonlte, la puissance, ou le de- 



voir de boire en nne senle seahce. 
Le claret (du fran^is clairet)^ 
c*est le vin de Bordeaux. 

3. Vdj ^our I would, 

4. Suitable oaths j det ju> 
rons en rapport avec IHdee 
ezprim^, a Vavenant. 
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"Is that a rational being?" cried Fftrester to Dr. 
Campbell, after Sir Philip had passed them. 

" Speak a little lower," said Dr. Campbell^ "or 
he will infallibly prove his title to rationality by 
shooting you, or by naaking you shoot him, through 
the head." 

** Bat, sir/' said Forester, holding Dr, Campbell 
fastS whilst all the rest of the company were going 
down to supper, " how can you bear such a number 
of foolish, disagreeable people with patience ? " 

" What would you have me do ?" said Dr. Camp- 
bell. "Would you have me get up and preach in 
the middle of a ball-room ? Is it not as well, since we 
are here, to amuse ourselves with whatever can afford 
us any amusement, and to keep in good humour with 
all the world, especially with ourselves? — and had 
we not better follow the crowd to supper ? "- 

Forester went down to supper; but, as he crossed 
an ante-chamber, which led into the supper-room, he . 
exclaimed : "If I were a legislator, I would prohibit 
balls/' 

"And, if you were a legislator," said Dr. Camp- 
bell, pointing to a tea-kettle', which was on the lire 
in the ante-chamber, and from the spout' of which a 
jgrey cloud of vapour issued, — " if you were a legis- 
lator, w^ould not you have stoppers wedged tight* 
in to the sj[)outs of all tea-kettles in your dominions ? 



4 . Past ne vent pas dire ici 
vite, mais ibrtement. De 1^ to 
fasten^ attacber. 

2. Tea^kettUy boailloirc a 
fair« chauffer Teaa pour le tli6. 



8. The spout J le tuyaa, le 
bee de la bouilloire. 

4. Stoppers wedged tight. 
Pour stopper, Toyez plus haut, 
page 23, note S. Stoppers wed* 
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**No, sir/' said Forester; *' they would burst. " 

^' And do you think that folly would not burst, and 
do more mischief than a tea-kettle in the explosion, 
if you confined'^it so tight ? " 

Forester would willingly have staid in the ante- 
chamber, to begin a ciitical dissection of this allusion ; 
but Dr. Campbell carried him forward into the sup- 
per-room. Flora had kept a seat for her father, and 
Henry met them at the door. 

'^ I was just coming to see for you*, sir'," said he 
to his father. * * Flora began to think you were lost." 

'* No," said Dr. Campbell, ** I was only detained 
by a would-be Cato ', who wanted me to quarrel with 
the whole world, instead of eating my supper. What 
would you advise me to eat, Flora? " said he, seating 
himself beside her. 

'^ Some of this trifle^, papa ; " and, as she lightly 
removed the flowers, with which it was ornament- 
ed, her father said : "Yes, give me some trifle, 
Flora. Some characters are like that trifle — ^flowers 
and light froth at the top, and solid, good sweetmeat * 
beneath.'' 



ged tight signifie litteralement 
des boachons etroitement assu- 
jettis. Ne feriez-vous pas boa- 
cher, henuetiquement. . . . 

i . To see for one^ chercker 
quelqa'nn. 

2. Sir\ dans le sens de mon- 
sieur et employ^ seul, est loin 
d'etre d*an usage aussi frequent 
en anglais qu'en francais. li 
ne s'emploie en general qu'a- 
vec les per&onnes auxquclles 
po veut montrer du I'espcct ct 



de la defi^enoe. Cest ainsl 
qu'il est employe id par Henry 
Campbell avec son pa«. 

3. A would-be Cato J un 
soi-disant Caton; litteralement, 
un individn qui Toudrait ^tre 
un Caton. 

4. Trifle^ bagatelle, est ici 
le nom d'une espeoe de cr^e 
fouettee, avec de la pitisserie 
en dessous et autour. 

5. S-weetmealy viande, raets 
Sucre , dcsigne ordinairement 
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Forester immediately stretched out his plate for 

some trifle. "'But I don't see any use in the flowers, 

sir," said he. 

"Nor any beauty?" said Dr. Campbell. 

Forester picked the troublesome flowers out of his 

trifle, and ate a quantity of it sufficient for a stoic*. 

Towards the end of the supper, he took some notice 

of Henry, who had made several inefiectual efibrts 

to amuse him by such slight strokes of wit as seemed 

to suit the time and place. Time and place were 

never taken into Forester's consideration. He was 

secretly displeased with his friend Henry, for having 

danced all the evening instead of sitting still ; and he 

looked at Henry's partner with a scrutinizing eye. 

"So," said heat last, '*I observe I have not been 

thought worthy of your conversation to-night : this 

is what gentlemen^ polite gentlemen^ who dance reels y 

call friendship ! " 

**If 1 had thought that you would have taken it 
ill that I should dance reels," said Henry, laughing, 
'^ I would have made the sacrifice of a reel at the 
altar of friendship; but we don't come to a ball 
to make sacrifices to friendship, but to divert our- 
selves." 

*•• If we can," said Forester, sarcastically. — And 
here he was prevented from reproaching his friend 
any longer, for a party of gentlemen began to sing 
catches \ at the desire of the rest of the company. 



}es bonbons, les fruits con- 
fxlHy etc. Tci, traduisez par pa- 
tisserie. 

-f . ^ stoic. La secte des sto'i- 
cicns Tut fondee par Zenon. 7i:i 



verta ^it pour eux le s<yive- 
rain bien, et ils niaicnt que la 
douleur fiit un mal. 

2. Catches, On appelle catch 
une chanson execui&e par p1u~ 
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Forester was now intent upon criticizing the non- 
sensical words that were sung, and he was composing 
an essay * upon the power of the ancient bards, and 
the effect of the national music, when Flora's voice 
interrupted him. " Brother, " said she, " I have 
won my wager. " The wager was, that Forester 
would not, during supper, observe the geranium that 
was placed in the middle of the table. 

As soon as the company were satisfied, both with 
their supper and their songs, Henry, whose mind 
was always present^ and who, in the midst of luxury 
and festivity, was awake to the feelings of benevo- 
lence, seized the moment when there was silence, to 
turn the attention of the company towards the object 
upon which his own thoughts were intent. The 
lady-patroness, the mistress of the canary-bird, had 
performed her promise : she had spoken to several of 
her acquaintance^ concerning the tyrannical school- 
mistress; and now fixing the attention of the com- 
pany upon the geranium, she appealed to Henry 
Campbell, and begged him to explain its history. A 
number of eager eyes turned upon him instantly ; and 
Forester felt that, if be had been called upon in such 



fiieun Toi^ dans laqaeUe les 
paroles sont interrompues a uii 
certain moment sur un sens 
inachere, par on des chantcurs, 
et reprises {caught^ de to catch) 
par un autre avec un sens nou- 
veau ou plus complet. On donne 
aussi le nom de catch a ce que 
nous appelons un canon^ c'est- 
a-dire un air od le meme chant, 
itprit successivement par une 
oo par plusieiirs voix, se sert a 



lui-m^me d'aceompagnement. 
Nous avons en francais un 
exemple populaire de ce genre 
de morceau dans I'air de 
« Frere Jacques. » 

■1. An essa^y une disserta- 
tion, une etude. 

2. Several of her acquaint '» 
ancCy c'est-a-dire several per^ 
sons -of her acquaintance. On 
dirait aussi several of her ac^ 
quaintances. 
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a manner, he could not have uttered a syllable. He 
now felt the great advantage of being able to speak, 
without hesitation or embarrassment, before num* 
bers*. When Henry related the poor little girl's 
story, his language and manner were so unaffected 
and agreeable that he interested every one who heard 
him in his cause. A subscription was immediately 
raised ; everybody was eager to contribute something 
to ^ the child, who had been so ready, for her old grand- 
mother's sake, to part with her favourite geranium. 
The lady who superintended the charity-school agreed 
to breakfast next morning at Dr. Campbell's, and to 
go from his house to the school, precisely at the 
hour when the school-mistress usually set h6r unfor- 
tunate scholars to their extra task of spinning. 

Forested was astonished at all this; he did not con- 
sider that negligence and inhumanity are widely dif- 
ferent. The lady-patronesses had, perhaps^ been 
rather negligent in contenting themselves with seeing 
the charity- children show well^ in procession to 
church ; and they had not sufficiently inquired into 
the conduct of the school-mistress ; but as soon as 
the facts were properly stated, the ladies were eager 

to exert themselves, and candidly* acknowledged 
that they had been to blame in trusting so much to the 
reports of the superficial visitors, who had always 
declared that the school was going on perfectly well. 



\ . Numbers, c.-a-d. numbers 
of i>ers6ns, many persons. 

2. To contribute something 
to, etc. , coulribuer pour sa part 
a aider I'enfaiit^ etc. 

3. To show well, avoir une 



boane uppareuce, payer de 
mine. 

4 . Candidly ne veut pas 
dire avec candour, mais avec 
franchise. De meme candour^ 
candid f etc. 
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*' More people who are in the wrong, " said Dr. 
Campbell to Forester, " would be corrected, if some 
people who are in the right had a little candour and 
patience joined to their other virtues. '' 

As the company rose from the supper-table, se-* 
veral young ladies gathered round the geranium, to 
admire Flora's pretty flower-pot. The black stains, 
however, struck every eye. Forester was standing 
by, rather embarrassed. Flora, with her usual 
good nature, refrained from all explanation, though 
the exclamations of ** How was that done? " — 
'* Who could have done that? " were frequently 
repeated. 

" It w*as an accident, " said Flora; and, to change 
the conversation, she praised the beauty of the gera- 
nium; she plucked one of the fragrant leaves, but 
as she was going to put it amongst the flowers in her 
bosom, she observed she had dropped her moss-rose^. 
It was a rarity at this time of the year; it was a 
rose which Henry Campbell had raised in a conser- 
vatory* of his own construction. 

'^ Ohl my brother's beautiful rose! " exclaimed 
Flora. 

Forester, who had been much pleased by her good- 
nature about the stains on the flower-pot, now, con- 
trary to his habits, sympathized with her concern' for 
the loss of her brother's moss- rose. He even exerted 
himself so far as^ to search under the benches and 



4. Moss-rose y rose mous- 
sease , sorte de rose dont le 
calico et ]r tige sont garnis 
d'une esp^ce de mousse. 



2. Conseivatorjr y serve. 

3. Concern^ souci, ennui, 
chagrin. 

4. He exerted himself so far 
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under the supper-table. He was fortuDate enough 
to find it; and eager to restore the prize, he, with 
more than his usual gallantry, but not with less than 
his customary awkwardness, crept from under the 
table, and stretching half his body over a bench, 
pushed his arm between two young ladies*, into the 
midst of the group which surrounded Flora. As his 
arm extended, his. wrist appeared; and at the sight 
of that wrist, all the young ladies shrank back, with 
unequivocal tokens of disgust. They whispered — 
they tittered*— and many expressive looks were lost 
upon our hero, who still resolutely held out the hand 
upon which every, eye was fixed. '* Here*s your 
rose ! Is not this the rose ? ' ' said he, still approachin g 
the dreaded hand to Flora, whose hesitation and 
blushes surprised him. Mackenzie burst into a loud 
laugh, and, in a whisper, which all the ladies could 
hear, told Forester that " Miss Campbell was afraid 
to take the rose out of his hands, lest she should 
catch from him what he caught from the carter* who 
brought him to Edinburgh, or from some of his com- 
panions at the cobbler's. " 

Torester flung the rose he knew not where, 

sprang over the bench, rushed between Flora 

and another lady , made towards the door in a 

straight line, pushing everything before him , till 

passage was made for him by the astonished crowd. 



asy il alia jusqu*a (mot & mot^il 
s'efTor^a assez loin, assezpour). 
yoy* page 3 1 , note 4 . 

4. ^ jroung lady* Voy. 
page 4 3, note 3. 



3. To titter y lire d*an rlra 
^to'jffe. 

3. The carter, De cart^ char- 
rette. Voy^ la premiere note de 
la page 0. 
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who stood out of his way as if he had been a mad 
dog*. 

*' Forester I " cried Henry and Dr. Campbell, who 
were standing upon the steps before the door, speak- 
ing about the ladies' carriages — " What's the mat- 
ter? — ^Where are you going? — The carriage is coming 
to the door. " 

" I had rather walk* — don't speak to me, " said 
Forester. " I've been insulted — lam in a passion^; 
but I can command myself. I dtid not knock him 
down*. Pray, let me pass! " 

Our hero broke'' from Dr. Campbell and Heniy 
with the strength of 'an enraged animal from his 
keepers, and he must have found his way home by 
instinct, for he ran on without considering how he 
went. He snatched the light from the servant who 
opened the door at Dr. Campbell's — hurried to his 
own apartment — locked, double-locked^, and bolted 
the door — flung himself into a chair — and taking 
breath, exclaimed, — 

*' Thank God! I've done no mischief. Thank 
God! I didn't knock him down. Thank Godl he is 
out of my sight! — and I am cool now — quite cool. 
Let me recollect it all." 

Upon the coolest recollection, Forester could not 



•I . A mad dog , un cliien 
enrag^. Mad signifie ordinai- 
rement fou, 

2. / had rather walk. Voy. 
page 40, note 2. 

3. / am in a passion, je 
suis dans une violcnte colere, 
je suis hors de raoi. 



4. To knock somebody down ^ 
rcnverser , assommer quel- 
qu'un. 

5. To break Jrom a person y 
sc separcr, a'arraclierdes mains 
de quelqu'un. 

6. To double-lock f fermer a 
doiiMe tour. 
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reconcile his pride to his present circumstances*. ** Ar- 
chibald spoke the truth. Why am I angry? — why 
was I angry, I mean? " He reasoned much with 
himself upon the nature of true and false shame ; he 
represented to himself, that the disorder which dis- 
figured his hands was thought shameful only because 
it was vulgar^; that what was vulgar was not therefore 
immoral; that the young tittering ladies, who shrank 
back from him, were not supreme judges of right and 
wrong; that he ought to despise their opinions; and 
he despised them, with all his might, for two or three 
hours, as he walked up and down his room with 
unremitting energy. At length, our peripatetic phi- 
losopher' threw himself upon his bed, determined 
that his repose should not be distui-bed by such 
trifles : he had by this time* worked himself up to such 
a pitch of magnanimity, that he thought he could, with 
composure, meet the disapproving eyes of millions 
of his fellow-creatures; but he was alone, when he 
formed this erroneous estimate of the strength of the 
human mind. Wearied with passion and reason, he 
fell asleep'', dreamed that he was continually present- 
ing flowers, which nobody would accept, awakened 
at the imaginary repetition of Archibald's laugh, com- 
posed himself again to sleep, and dreamed that he 



4. To reconcile tOy mettre 
d'accord avec. — Circumstan- 
ces^ position. 

2. f^ulgary vulgaire, bas , 
commnn. 

3. Peripatetic philosopher. 
On donnait le nom de peripa- 
tctirirns aiix philosophcs do 



I'ecole d'Aristote , parce que ce 
philosophe donnait ses lemons 
en se promenant. Da grecnepi- 
Traxeiv , marclier. 

4. By this time^ vers ciB mo- 
ment ; ici : pea a pea. 

5." To fall cisleepy tomber 
endonni, s'endormJr. 
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was in a glover's shop, trying on gloves ^, and that 
amongst a hundred pairs vj^hich he pulled on, he 
could not find one that would fit him. Just as he 
tore the last pair in his hurry, he awakened, shook 
off his foolish dream, saw the sun rising between two 
chimneys many feet below his windows; recollected 
that in a short time he should be summoned to 
breakfast*; that all the lady-patronesses were to be at 
this breakfast; that he could not breakfast in gloves; 
that Archibald would, perhaps, again laugh, and 
Flora, perhaps, again shrink back. He reproached 
himself for his weakness in foreseeing and dreading 
this scene. His aversion to lady-patronesses and to 
balls was never at a more formidable height : he 
sighed for liberty and independence, which he per- 
suaded himself were not to be had in his present 
situation. In one of his long walks, he remembered 
to have seen, at some miles' distance from the town 
of Edinburgh, on the road to Leith', a gardener and 
his boy, who were singing at their work. These men 
appeared to Forester to be yet happier than the cob- 
bler, who formerly was the object of his admiration; 
and he was persuaded that he should be much hap- 
pier at the gardener's cottage than he could ever be 
at Dr. Campbell's house. 

** I am not tit, " said he to himself, " to live 
amongst idle gentlemen and ladies; I should be happy 



■I • Trying on gloves ^ c'est-a- 
dire trying on his hands. On 
dit de la ni^me tnani^re to jmt 
on a coatf c^eftt-ii-dire to put 
v/i one^s hack, etc. 



2. Breakfast f dejeuner. De 
break ^ rompre, ot de Jast^ le 
jeiJuie. 

H» Leith. C'e&t le port d'J^ 
dimbdurg. 
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if I were a useful member of society; a gardener is a 
useful member of society, and 1 will be a gardener, 
and live with gardeners. " 

Forester threw off the clothes which he had worn 
the. preceding night at the fatal ball, dressed, himself 
in his old coat, tied up a small bundle of linen, and 
took the road to Leith* 
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Breakfast. 



When Henry found that Forester was not in his 
room in the morning, he concluded that he had ram- 
bled out towards Salisbury Craigs *, whither ' he talked 
the preceding day of going to botanize. 

** I am surprised, " said Dr. Campbell, *' that the 

young gentleman is out so early, for I have a notion 

he has not had much sleep since we parted^, unless 

he walks in his sleep, for he has been walking over 

. my poor head half the night. " 

Breakfast went op — no Forester appeared. 
Lady Catherine began to fear that he had broken his 
neck upon Salisbury Craigs, and related all the falls 
she had ever had, or had ever been near having, in 
carriages, on horseback*, or otherwise. She then en- 
tered into the geography of Salisbury Craigs, and 
began to dispute upon the probability of his having 
fallen to the east or to the west. 

" My dear Lady Catherine," said Dr. Campbell, 
'* we are not sure that he has been upon Salis- 
bury Craigs ; whether he has fallen to the east or to 
the west, we cannot, therefore, conveniently settle. '' 



4. Salisbury Craigs. Colli- 
Des aux environs d'Edimbourg. 
Craig est an mot ecossais qui 
repond a I'anglais cragy a rocky- 
mountain,* 

2. Whither. No^.'!^. 4 56, n. 2. 



3. To part ne yeut pas dire 
pardr , mais se separer , se 
quitter. 

4. On horseback y a cbeval, 
c.-a-d. on the hack of a horse , 
snr le dos d'un clievKii. 
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Bat Lady Catherine, whose prudential imagination 
travelled fast, went on to inquire of Dr. Campbell to 
whom the great Forester estate would go, in case 
of any accident having happened , or happening, to 
the young gentleman, before he should come of 
age*. 

Dr. Campbell was preparing to give her ladyship 
satisfaction upon this point, when a servant put a 
letter into his hands. Henry looked in great anxiety. 
- — Dr. Campbell glanced his eye upon the letter, put 
it into his pocket , and desired the servant to show 
the person who brought the letter into his study*. 

'* It's only a little boy," said Archibald; " I saw 
him as I passed through the hall." 

** Cannot a little boy go into my study?" said 
Dr. Campbell, coolly. 

Archibald's curiosity was strongly excited, and he 
slipped out of the room a few minutes afterward, 
resolved to speak to the boy, and to discover the pur- 
pose of his embassy. But Dr. Campbell was behind 
him, before he was aware of his approach; and just 
as Archibald began to cross-examine* the boy in 
these words ; " So you came from a young man 
who is about my size ! " Dr. Campbell put both his 
hands upon his shoulders, saying : *^ He came from 



4. Of age. Voy. page 27, 
note 4. 

2. Show the person into his 
studjr , faii'e entrer la pcrsonne 
dans son cabinet. 

3. To be aware o/, Ctre iu- 
strnit de, se douter de, «onp- 
Conner. 

4. Cross-examine J examiner, 



interroger vivement. Cette ex- 
pression designe una habitude 
des triljunaux anglais, ou les 
temoins presentcs par une des 
parties, etinterroges d'abord par 
elle, sont intcrrogis a noiivcau 
{cross - examined , interroges 
dans un sens contradictoire) par 
I'aYocat de la partie adverse. 
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a young man vrho does not in the least resemble 
you, believe me, Mr. Archibald Mackenzie." 

Archibald started, turned round, and was so abash- 
ed by the civilly contemptuous look veith which 
Dr. Campbell pronounced these words , that he reti- 
red from the study, without even attempting any of 
his usual equivocating apologies for his intrusion * . Dr . 
Campbell now read the letter which he had in his 
pocket. It was as follows : — 

" Dear Sir, 

" Though I have quitted your house thus abrupt- 
ly, I am not insensible of your kindness. For the 
step I have taken*, I can offer no apology merely to 
my guardian; but you have treated me. Dr. Camp- 
bell , as your friend , and I shall lay my whole soul 
open to you. 

'* Notwithstanding your kindness — notwithstand- 
ing the friendship of your son Henry, whose excellent 
qualities I know how to value — I must ingenuously' 
own to you that I have been far from happy in 
your house. I feel that I cannot be at ease in the 
vortex of dissipation; and the more I see of the 
higher ranks of society, the more I regret that 1 was 
horn a gentleman. Neither my birth nor my foi*- 
tune shall , however, restrain me from pursuing that 
line of life which I am persuaded leads to virtue 
and tranquillity. Let those who have no virtuous 



4 . His intrusion^ son indis* 
cretion , 8a presence indiscrete. 

2. To take a step, Le sens 
titteral est : faire one d-marche. 



Ici ces mots veulent dire pren- 
dre un parti , une resolution. 

3. Ingenuousljr, Voyes pag« 
80, note 8. 
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indignation obey the voice of Fashion! and, at her 
commands, let the slaves eat the bread of idleness, 
till it palls upon the sense* ! I reproach myself with 
having yielded, as I have done of late , my opinions 
to the persuasions of friendship ; my mind has become 
enervated, and I must fly from the fatal contagion. 
Thank heaven, I have yet the power to fly — I have 
yet sufficient force to break my chains. I am not 
yet reduced to the mental degeneracy of the base mo- 
narch who hugged his fetters because they were of gold. 

"' I am conscious of powers^ that fit me for some- 
thing better than to waste my existence in a ball- 
room; and I will not sacrifice my liberty to the 
absurd ceremonies of daily dissipation. I, that have 
been the laughing-stock ^ of the mean and frivolous, 
have yet sufficient manly pride, unextinguished in my 
breast, to assert my claim to* your esteem, to assert 
that I never have committed, or shall designedly 
commit, any action unworthy of the friend of your son. 

" I do not write to Henry, lest I should any way 
involve him in my misfortunes. He is formed to 
shine in the polite world, and his connection with me 
might tarnish the lustre of his character in the eyes 
of the 'nice judging fair^^ I hope, however that he 



•I. Till it palls upon the 
sense , jasqu'a ce qu'il de- 
▼ieniie insipide pour le goiit , 
c.-a-d. jusqu'a ce qu'il am^ne le 
d^goiit. De raeme dans Addi- 
son : " Beauty soon grows fa- 
'^ miliar to the lorer, Fades in 
*' the eye and palls upon the 
** sense.'' 

2« 1 am conscious of powers , 
J*ai la conscience d'avoir^ je 



sens que j*ai des facultes. Con- 
scious est forme du latin con- 
scius. 

3. Laughing'Stoek J la risee. 
De to laugh J rire, et stocky 
provision, mHtierc. 

4. To assert^ soutenir, affir- 
mer. To assert one's claim tOj 
revendiquer ses droits a. 

5. In the eyes of,.,, judging 
fairy aux yenx des beautes qui 
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will. not utterly discard me from his heart, though I 
cannot dance a reel. I beg that he will break open 
the lock of the trunk that is in my room, and take 
out of it my Goldsmith's* Animated Nature, which he 
seemed to like. 

"In my table-drawer there are my * Martyn's* 
^.etters on Botany ' , in which you will find a number 
of plants, that I have dried for Flora — Miss Flora 
Campbell, I should say. After what passed last night, 
I can scarcely hope they will be accepted : I would 
rather have them burned than refused; theicefore 
please to burn them, and say nothing more upon the 
subject. Dear Sir, do not judge harshly of me : I have 
had a severe conflict with myself before I could resolve 
to leave you. Bi^t I would rather that you should 
judge of me with severity, than that you should extend 
to me the same species of indulgence with which 
you last night viewed the half- intoxicated baronet. 

" I can bear anything but contempt. 

'' Yours', etc., 

" FOBESTER. 



jugent delicatement , c.-a-d. 
dans Tesprit delicat des fem- 
mes. Character^ reputation. 
. \, Goldsmith (Oliver), un 
des plus celebres emvains de 
I'Angleterre, naquit en 4730 
en Irlande et mourat a Londres 
en 4 774. II a ecrit des romans, 
dont le plus connu est le Fi' 
cairede fFakeJield; despoemes 
t res-admires {The Deserted vil- 
lage ^ The traveller) i des come- 
dies (She stoops to conquer. The 
ffood-natuTM man). II a aussi 



publie des ouvrages d'ensei- 
gnement, parmi lesquels nous 
citerons seulement une histoire 
d'Angleterre et le liyre men- 
tionnil' ici, ' History of Ani- 
mated nature/ qu'il laissa ina- 
cheve en mourant. 

2. Martyn (John), 4 699- 
4 768, etait professeur de bota- 
nique a Tuniversit^ de Cam-' 
bridge. Outre I'ouvrage cite ici, 
il est I'auteur d*une edition es- 
timee des Georgiques, '" 

3. Yours, etc. La formule 
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^^ P. S. I trust that you will not question tne 
bearer ; he knows where I am, I therefore put you 
on your guard. I mean to earn my own bread as a 
gardener; I have always preferred the agricultural, 
to the commercial system. " 

To this letter, in which the mixture of sense and 
extravagance did not much surprise Dr. Campbell, he 
returned the following answer : — 

'* My dear cobbler, gardener, orator, or by what- 
ever other name you choose to be addressed, vl am 
too old to be surprised at anything; otherwise I 
might have been rather surprised at some things in 
your eloqu^t letter. You tell me that you have the 
power to fly*, and that you do not hug your chains, 
tihough they are of gold ! Are you an alderman*, or 
Daedalus*? or are these only figures of speech? 
You inform me that you cannot live in the vortex 
of dissipation, or eat the bread of idleness, and that 
you are determined to be a gardener* These things 



complete serait jours respect* 
fully ^ yours truly ^ ou une 
autre semblable. 

\ . Tojly veut dire a la fois 
Toler et s'enfuir. Le docteur 
Campbell joue sur le double 
sens da mot. Forester a dit 
qu'il avait encore la force de 
fuir, le docteur lui fait dire 
qu'il peut voler, 

2. Alderman. Ce mot est 
forme de mauy homme^ et de 
elder J pins age; il repond au 
latin senior^ Cest le nom qu'on 



donne en Angleterre aux magis- 
trats qui viennent apres le 
mayor^ ou maire, dont ils sont 
ce que nous appelous en fran* 
^ais les adjoints. lis portent au 
cou une cliaine en or. 

3. Desdalus, Dedale avait ete 
enfcrme, par Minos, dans le 
labyrinthe de I'ile de Crete 
avec son fils Icare. Ils par- 
viofent a s'en ccbapper sur 
des ailes formees de cire et de 
plumes d'oiseaux. Toy. Ovide, 
Metamorphoses, 
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seem to have no necessary connection with each 
other. Why you should reproach yourself so bitterly 
for having spent one evening of your life in a ball- 
room, — which I suppose is what you allude to, when 
you speak of a vortex of dissipation, — I am at a loss . 
to* discover. And why you cannot, with so much 
honest pride, yet unextinguished in your breast, find 
any occupation more worthy of your talents and as 
useful to society as that of a gardener, — 1 own puzzles 
me a little. Consider these things coolly. Return to 
dinner, and we will compare , at our leisure , the 
advantages of the mercantile and the agricultural 
system. I forbear* to question your messenger, as 
you desire ; and I shall not show your letter to Henry 
till after we have dined. I hope by that time you 
will insist upon my burning it, which, at your re- 
cpiest, I shall do with pleasure, although it contains 
several good sentences'. As I am not yet sure you 
have departed this life , I shall not enter upon my 
office of executor* ; I shall not break open the lock of 
your trunk (of which I hope you will some time, when 
your mind is less exalted , find the key), nor shall I 
stir in the difficult case of Flora's legacy. When next 
you write your will, let me, for the sake of your exe- 
cutor, advise you to be more precise in your direc- 
tions ; for what can be done if you order him to 
give and burn the same thing in the same sentence ? 
As you have , amongst your other misfortunes , the 



A, To he at a loss to , ^tre 
embarrasse pour, ne pas savoir 
comment, ne pas pouvoir. 

2. To forbear y s^abRtenir. 



3. Sentence, non pas sen- 
tence, mais simplement phrase. 

4. Executory exectiteur tea* 
tamentaire* 
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misfortane to be born heir to five or six thousand a 
year*, you should learn a little how to manage your 
own affairs, lest * you should, amongst your poor or rich 
companions , meet with some who are not quite so 
honest as yourself. 

<' If, instead of returning to dine with us, you 
should persist in your gardening scheme, I shall have 
less esteem for your good sense ; but I shall forbear 
to reproach you. I shall leave you to learn by your 
own experience, if it be not in my power to give you 
the advantages of mine gratis. But, at the same 
time, I shall discover where you are, and shall in- 
form myself exactly of all your proceedings. This, 
as your guardian, is my duty. I should further 
warn you', that I shall not, whilst you choose to live 
in a rank below your own, supply you with your 
customary yearly allowance. Two hundred guineas 
a year would be an extravagant allowance in your 
present circumstances. I do not mention money with 
any idea of influencing your generous, mind by mer- 
cenary motives ; but it is necessary that you should 
not deceive yourself by inadequate experiments*. 
You cannot be rich and poor at the same time. I 
gave you, the day before yesterday, five ten-pound 
notes ' for your last quarterly allowance. I suppose 

A, Five or six thottsand a \ 3. / should Jurtksr warn 



jrear (c^est-a-dire six thousand 
j/ounds)f cinq ou six mille li- 
vres sterling de rente, ce qui 
revient a 4 25 000 ou 460 000 
francs. La livre sterling rant 
vingt-cinq francs. 

2. Lest J de peur que. Lest 
r^pond ao latin nf» 



you , je dois de plus yous pre- 
venir. Voy. page 30, note 3. 

4. Inadequate experiments ^ 
des experiences d^fectueoses , 
incompletes. 

6. Notes ^ billets de banque. 
Remarquez que, id,le mot pound 
ne preud ^las d*s ^ bieu qu*il 
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you have taken these with you : therefore you cannot 
be in any immediate distress for money. I am 
sorry, I own, that you are so well provided, because 
a man who has fifty guineas in his pocket-book can- 
not distinctly feel what it is to be compelled to earn 
his own bread. 

" Do not , my dear ward , think me harsh; my 
friendship for you gives me courage to inflict present 
pain, with a view to your future advantage. You 
must not expect to see anything of your friend 
Henry, until you return to us. I shall, as his father 
and your guardian, request that be will trust impli- 
citly to my prudence upon this occasion; that he 
will make no inquiries concerning you ; and that he 
will abstain from all connection with you , whilst you 
absent yourself from your friends. You cannot live 
aniiongst the vulgar (by the vulgar, I mean the ill- 
educated, the ignorant, those who hiave neither noble 
sentiments nor agreeable manners), and at the same 
time enjoy the pleasures of cultivated society, I 
shall wait, not without anxiety, till your choice be 
decided. 

'* Believe me to be 
** Your sincere friend and guardian, 



H. Campbell, senior*. 



1 »> 



s'aglise do plnrie). Dans les 
mots composes, \e premier mot, 
indiqnant la mati^re ou la sub- 
stance da second, ne se met 
famais an pluriel : il est alors 
employ^ adjectivement, et I'on 



sait que I'adjectif anglais est 
invariable. 

i. Senior y p^re; titterale- 
ment, aine. De m^me avec an 
nompropre, junior, jeune,c'e8l- 
a-dire fils. 
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As soon as Dr, Campbell had despatched this let- 
ter, he returned to the company. The laciies, after 
breakfast, proceeded to the charity-school; bat 
Henry was so anxious to learn what was become of 
his friend * Forester, that he could scarcely enjoy the 
effects of his own benevolent exertions. It was with 
difficulty, such as he had never before experienced, 
that Dr. Campbell obtained from him the promise to 
suspend all intercourse ' with Forester, Henry's first 
impulse, when he read the letter, which his father 
now found it prudent to show him, was to search for 
his friend instantly. " I am sure,'' said he, ** 1 shall 
be able to find him out; and if I can- but see him 
and speak to him, I know I could prevail upon him 
to return to us. " 

'* Yes," said Dr. Campbell, *' perhaps you might 
persuade him to return, but that is not the object ; 
unless his understanding be convinced, what should 
we gain?" 

^' It should be convinced* I could convince him,'* 
cried Henry, 

'' I have, my dear son, " said Dr. Campbell, smi- 
ling, " the highest opinion of your logic and elo- 
quence ; but are your reasoning powers stronger to- 
day than they were yesterday? Have you any new 
arguments to produce? I thought you had exhausted 
your whole store without effect. " 

Henry paused. 



4 . fFhat wo:s become of his 
friend, ce quMl 6t3it advcmi 
dc son ami, ce quo son ami 
etait devenu. On dit d'une raa- 



niere plus gen^rale what had 
become. 

2. Intercourse ^ commerce , 
rapports, relations. 
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** Believe me, " continued his father, lowering his 
voice, " I am not insensible to your friend's good, 
and I will say great qualities; I do not leave him to 
suffer evils, without feeling as much perhaps as you 
can do; but I am convinced that the solidity of 
his character, and the happiness of his whole life 
will depend upon the impression that is now made 
upon his mind by realities. He will see society 
as it is. He has abilities and generosity of mind 
which will make him a first-rate * character, if 
his friends do not spoil him out of* false kindness, 
Henry." 

Henry at these words held out his hand to 
his father, and gave him the promise which he 
desired. 

^*But," added he, **I still have hopes from your 
letter. — I should not be surprised to see Forester at 
dinner to-day." 

"I should," said Dr. Campbell. 

Dr. Campbell, alas ! was right. Henry looked 
eagerly towards the door every time it opened, 
when they were at dinner ; but he was continually 
disappointed. Flora, whose gaiety usually enli- 
vened the evenings, and agreeably relieved her 
father and brother after their morning studies, was 
now silent. 

"Whilst Lady Catherine's volubility overpowered ' 
even the philosophy of Dr. Campbell, she wondered — 
she never ceased wondering — that Mr. Forester did 



\. First-rate^ de premier I 2. Oa? o/J par suite de, par. 
ordre. I 3. Overpowered^ excedait. 
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not appear, and that the Doctor and Mrs. Campbell, 
and Henry and Flora, were not more alarmed. She 
proposed sending twenty different messengers after 
him. She was now convinced that he had not fallen 
from Salisbury Craigs, because Dr. Campbell assured 
her ladyship that he had a letter from him in his 
pocket, and that he was safe ; but she thought that 
there was imminent danger of his enlisting in a 
frolic*, or, perhaps^ marrying some cobbler's 
daughter in a pet ^ ', She turned to Archibald Macken- 
zie, and exclaimed — '^ He was at a cobbler's ; it could 
not be merely to mend his shoes. What sort of a 
lassie 'is the cobbler's daughter? of has the cobbler 
a daughter?" 

*' She is hump-backed*, luckily, " said Dr. Campr 
bell, coolly, 

'^ That does not signify^," said Lady Catherine-; 
** I'm^ convinced she is at the bottom of the whole 
mystery — for 1 once heard Mr. Forester say — and 
I'm sure you must recollect it, Flora, my dear; for 
he looked at you at the time, — I once heard him say, 
that personal beauty was no merit, and that ugly 
people ought to be liked — or some such thing — out 
of humanity. Now, out of humanity, with his odd 
notions, it's ten to one^, Dr. Campbell, he marries 



4. Enlist in a frolic j s'en- 
•gager comme soldat, s*enr61er, 
dans un moment d'excitation. 

2. In a pet y dans un mou- 
vemeut d'liumeur, par un coup 
de tSte. 

3. Lassie est le mot ecossais 
qui repond a Tanglais lass» 



4. Hump-backed J bossu. De 
hump^ bosse, et de backy dos. 
Voy. page 54, note 2. 

5. That does not signify^ 
cela ne fait rien. 

6. Vniy abr^mtiun pour / 
an^ 

7. It is ten to one^ il y a 



V|..> -~1 Q . .. -- — 

Yoy. page 33, note 2. | dix aparier centre no. 
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this hump-backed cobbler's daughter : I'm sure, if 
I was his guardian, I could not rest an instant with 
such a thought in my head." 

*'Nor I," said Dr. Campbell, quietly, and in spite 
of her ladyship's astonishment, remonstrances and 
conjectures, he maintained his resolute com* 
posure. 
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TBE GABOKKER. 



X 



The gardener. 



The gardener that lived on the road to Leith^ who 
had struck Forester's fancy, was a square, thick, 
obstinate*-eyed, hard-working, ignorant, elderly* man, 
whose soul was intent upon his petty daily gains, and 
whose honesty was of that "coarse-spun*, -vulgar 
sort," which alone can be expected from men of un- 
cultivated minds. Mr. M* Evoy ^, for that was the 
gardener's name, was both good-natured and selfish j 
his views and ideas all centred in his own family, 
and his affection was accumulated and reserved for 
two individuals, — his son and his daughter. The son 
was not so industrious as the father ; he was am- 
bitious of seeing something of the world, and he 
consorted with all the young apprentices in Edin- 
burgh, who would condescend to forget that he was 
a country boy, and to remember that he expected, 
when his father should die , to be rich . Mr . M* Evoy 's 
daughter was an ugly, cross-looking* girl, who spent 
all the money that she could either earn or save upon 



K . Elderly y assez Ag6. 

2. Coarse-spun , grossier , 
d*un tissa grossier. De to spin, 
filer, et de coarse^ grossier, 
grossi^rement. Les expressions 
donnees ici entre guillemets 
■ont de Mrs. Barbauld, ^cri- 



▼ain contemporain, estimc pour 
ses poesies et ses ouvruges 
d'enseignement. 

3. iVr. M* Evoy. Voyea 
page 60 , note \ . 

4. Cross-looking J a Tair 
maassade. 
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ribands and 6ne gowns, with which she fancied she 
could supply all the defects of her person. 

This powerful motive for her economy operated 
incessantly upon her mind, and she squeezed all that 
could possibly be squeezed for her private use from 
the frugal household * . The boy, whose place Forester 
thought himself so fortunate to supply, had left the 
gardener, because he could not bear to work and be 
scolded without eating or drinking. 

The gardener willingly complied with our heroes 
first request^ he gave him a spade, and he set him to 
work. Forester dug with all the energy of an en- 
thusiast, and dined like a philosopher upon col can- 
non*; but colcannon did not charm him so much the 
second day as it had done the first; and the third day 
it was yet less to his taste; besides, he began to 
notice the difference between oaten and wheaten* 
bread. He, however, recollected that Cyrus* lived, 
when he was a lad, upon water-cresses -* the black 
broth ' of the Spartans he likewise remembered, and 
he would not complain ; he thought that he should 



4. Household^ mdnage. 

2. Colcannon, CVst le nom 
d'un mets ^cossais et surtoat 
irlandais, compose de pommes 
de terre pil^s, auxquelles on 
ajoute du beurre,etquelquefois 
aussi da bareng bache et d'au- 
tres ingredients. 

3. Oaten and wkeateny 
d'avoine et de ble. De oats, 
avoine, et de wfieat, ble. De 
m^me on forme les adjectifs 
wboden, de boisj Uaden, de 
plomby etc. 



4. Cyras (699 av. J. C.) fat 
le fondatear de Tempire des 
Perses, dans leqael il engloba 
les empires de Babylone, d'As- 
syrie et des M^es, arec I'Asie 
Mineure. C'est ]ui qui enleva 
la Lydie a Cresus, et qui fit 
cesser la captivite de Babylone 
en s'emparant de cette ville. 
Pour le trait mentionn^ ici« 
▼oyez Xenophon, la Cjrrop^die, 
livre I', ch. n. 

6. The black broth , le brouet 
noir. 
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soon accustom himself to his scanty homely fare. 
A number of the disagreeable circumstances of pov- 
erty he had not estimated when he entered upon 
his new way of life ; and though at Dr. Campbell's 
table he had often said to himself, ** I could do very 
well without all these things," yet, till he had actual- 
ly tried the experiment, he had not clear ideas upon 
the subject. He missed a number of little pleasures 
and conveniences, which he had scarcely noticed 
whilst they had every day presented themselves as 
matters of course. The occupation of digging was 
laborious, but it afforded no exercise to his mind, and 
he felt most severely the want of Henry's agreeable 
conversation— he had no one to whom he could now 
talk of the water-cresses of Cyrus, or4:he black broth 
of the Spartans ; he had no one with whom he could 
dispute concerning the Stoic or the Epicurean* doc- 
trines, the mercantile or the agricultural system. 
Many objections to the agricultural system which 
had escaped him, occurred now to his mind; and his 
compassion for the worms, whom he was obliged to 
cut in pieces continually with his spade, acted every 
hour more forcibly upon his benevolent heart. He 
once attemjpted to explain his feelings for the worms 



\, Sar les stoiciens, voyez 
la note -I de la page 65. — 
Epicure florissait vers Tan 
842 avant J. C. II eDseignait 
que le monde etait forme par 
des atomes. C'est a tort que 
le nom d'epicurien est devena 
synonyroe d'un homme qui re- 
cherche uniqucraent les satis- 
factions materielles. Epicure, 



il est Trai, disait que la mo- 
rale consiste dans le plai- 
sir; mais le plaisir n'existait 
pour lui que dans la justice, 
la culture de I'esprit et les 
desirs mod^es. Lui - m^me 
fut un modele de vertu et de 
sohriete. Ce sont les doctrines 
d'l^picare qu'expose le poeine 
de Lucrece, de Nafurd Rerum^ 
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to the g^dener, who stared a\. him with all the in- 
solence of ignorance, and bade him mind his work, 
with a tone of authority which ill suited Forester's 
feelings and love of independence. 

'^ Is ignorance thus to command knowledge? Is 
reason thus to be silenced by boorish* stupidity ? '* 
said Forester to himself, as he recollected the pa- 
tience and candour with which Dr. Campbell and 
Henry used to converse with him. He began to think 
that in cultivated literary society he Jiad enjoyed 
more liberty of mind, more freedom of opinion, than 
he could taste in the company of anilliter^^te gardener. 
The gardener's son, though his name was Colin, had 
no Arcadian* simplicity, nothing which could please 
the classic taste of Forester, or which could recall to 
las mind the Eclogues of Virgil, or the golden age, 
'* theGentle Shepherd %" or the Ayrshire ploughman'^, 
Colin's favourite holiday's diversion was, playing at 



4. Boorishy brutal, grossier. 

2. L'Arcadic etait au milieu 
du Peloponnese. La vie pastorale 
de ses habitants a ete souveot 
decrite dans la p^esie bucoli- 
que. Dans la VII" £g1ogue de 
Virgile, Thyrsis et Corydon 
sout Arcadiens, Arcades ambo. 

3. The Gentle Shepherd. II s'a- 
git de Allan Ramsay, un des 
poetes les plus distingues que 
vante I'^cosse, dont il a ete 
iurnomme le TUeocrite. II na- 
quit en 4686; il etait fils d'un 
paysan et fut d'abord jperru- 
quier. A Page de vingt-six ans, 
il commen^a a ecrire dans le 
dialecte ecossais des poemes 
qui le flrent remarquer. Use 



maria en -174 2 et abandonna 
son metier pour se livrer au 
commerce de la librairie et a 
des travaux de litterature. 11 
publia alors sous le litre de The 
Evergreen (toujours vert) une 
collection de vieilles chansons 
ecossaisGS. Son plus important 
ouvrage original est The Gen^ 
tie Shepherd^ drame pastoral 
qui lui valut les applaudisse- 
ments de Pope et de Gay. 

4. The Ayrshire ploughman^ 
Le laboureur du comte de Ayr 
est Eobert Burns, que les 
Ecossais appellent leur Shak- 
speare. Fils d'un jardinier, 
11 fut lui-m^me fermier pen- 
dant langtemps. Les poesies 
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goff^ \ this game, yihich is played with a bat loaded 
with lead, and with a ball which is harder than a 
cricket-balP, requires much strength and dexterity* 
Forester used, sometimes, to accompany the garden- 
er's son to the Links ', where numbers of people of 
different descriptions are frequently seen practising 
this diversion. Our hero was ambitious of excelling 
at the game oigoff; and, as he was not particularly 
adroit, he exposed himself, in his first attempts, to 
the derision of the spectators, and he likewise received 
several severe blows. Colin laughed at him without 
mercy, and Forester could not help comparing the 
rude expressions of his new companion's untutored 
vanity, with the unassuming manners and unaffected 
modesty of Henry Campbell. Forester soon took an 
aversion to the game of g^o^, and recollected Scotch 
reels with less contempt. 

One evening, after having finished his task of digging 
— for digging was now become a task — he was going 
to take a walk to a lake near Edinburgh, when Colin, 



qu'il a composees, presque 
toutes en ^cossais, r^velent un 
genie de premier ordre. Ton- 
jours varie et original, il a 
aborde dans la poesie lyrique les 
sujets les plus differents, et tou- 
jours avec le m<^me succes. Ses 
cliansons et ses ballades {Tarn 
o' Shunter f John Barleycorn, 
Bruce*s address to his troops, 
The cotter's [cottager's) Satur- 
day night, Mary Morison, etc,) 
sont popnlaires, non-seulement 
en ^cosse, mais en Angleterre. 
Ne en 4759, il mourut a 
trente>se[Ot ans, les debauches et 
la misere nyant abiege sa vie. 



4. Gof/ ou gol/. C'est un 
jeu qui consiste a pousser 
one balle avec la crosse d'une 
batte {l^at) vers un trou, Le 
gagnant est cclui qui reussit le 
plus rapideipenr. Ge jeu rcssem^ 
ble assez a rancicii jeu francais 
appele le iniiil. 

2. Cricket-ball. Le jeu de 
cricket est un jeu en grande 
vogue chez les Anglais. II se 
joue avec des battes et des 
balles, ordinairement en cuir 
epais et toujours tr^s-dures. 

3. The Links. On appelle 
ainsi de grands terrains vagues 
pres d'l^dimbourg. 



t-ri' 
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who was at the same instant setting out for the Links^ 
roughly insisted upon Forester's accompanying him. 
Our hero, who was never much disposed to yield to the 
tastes of others, positively refused the gardener's son, 
with some imprudent expressions of contempt. From 
this moment Colin became his enemy, and by a 
thousand malicious devices, contrived to show his 
vulgar hatred. 

Forester now, to. his great surprise, discovered 
that hatred could exist in a cottage. Female vanity, he 
likewise presently perceived was not confined to the 
precincts of a ball-room ; he found that Miss M* Evoy 
spent every leisure moment in the contemplation of 
her own coarse image in a fractured looking-glass. 
He once ventured to express his dislike of a many- 
coloured plaid*, in which Mi^s M* Evoy had arrayed 
herself for a dance; and the fury of her looks, and 
the loud-toned vulgarity of her conceit, were strongly 
contrasted with the recollection of Flora Campbeil's 
gentle manners and sweetness of temper. The painted 
flower-pot was present to his imagination, and he 
turned from the lady, who stood before him, with 
an air of disgust, which he had neither the wish 
nor the power to conceal. The consequences of 
offending this high-spirited damsel our hero had not 
sufficiently considered ; the brother and sister, who 
seldom agreed in anything else, now agreed, though 
from different motives, in an eager desire to torment 



■I . Plaid. C'est, dans le cos- 
tume ecossais, Fespeoe de ch41e 
que l*on porte sur Pepaule gau- 
cbe et qui descend jusqu'aa 



genou. Le plaid est toujours 
d'etoffe rayee. ct c'est au dessin 
de I'etoffe que se reconuaisseat 
les differents clans. 
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Forester. "Whenever he entered the cottage, either to 
rest himself, or to partake of those * * savoury messes, 
which the neat-handed Philis dresses, " he was re- 
ceived with sullen silence, or with taunting reproach. 
The old gardener, stupid as he was, Forester thought 
an agreeable companion, compared with his insolent 
son, and his vixen daughter*. The happiest hours 
of the day, to our hero, were those which he spent 
at his work ; his affections, repressed and disappoint- 
ed, became a source of misery to him. 

** Is there nothing in this world, to which Iican 
attach myself? " said Forester, as he one day leaned 
upon his spade in a melancholy mood — **Must I 
spend my life in the midst of absurd altercations? — Is 
it for this that I have a heart and an understanding? — 
No one here comprehends one word I say— I am. an 
object of contempt and hatred; whilst my soul is 
formed of the most benevolent feelings, and capable 
of the most extensive views. — And of what service am 
I to my fellow- creatures ? Even this stupid gardener, 
even a common labourer, is as useful to society as I 
am. Compared with Henry Campbell, what ami? 
Oh, Henry I — Flora ! — could you see me at this 
instant, you would — pity me." 

But the fear of being an object of pity wakened 
Forester's pride ; and though he felt that he was un- 
happy, he could not bear to acknowledge that he had 
mistaken the road to happiness. His imaginary pic-> 
ture of rural felicity was not, to be sure, realized ; 
but he resolved to bear his disappointment with for- 

4 . His vixen daughter , sa meger« de flUe, 
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titude, to fulfil his engagements with his master the 
gardener, and'then to seek some other more eligible 
situation. In the mean time, his benevolence tried to 
expand itself upon the only individual in this family 
who treated him tolerably well : he grew fond of the 
old gardener, because there was nothing else near 
him to which he could attach himself, not even a 
dog or a cat; The old man, whose temper was not 
quite so enthusiastical as Forester's, looked upon him 
as an industrious simple young man, above the usual 
class of servants, and rather wished to keep him in 
his service, because he gave him less than the current* 
wages. Forester, after his late reflections upon dig- 
ging, began to think that, by applying his under- 
standing to the business of gardening, he might per- 
haps make some discoveries, which should excite his 
master's everlasting gratitude, and immortalize his 
own name. He pledged ^ a shirt and a pair of stockings 
at a poor book-seller's stall for some volumes upon 
gardening ; and these, in spite of the ridicule of Colin 
and MissM' Evoy, he studied usually at his meals. 
He at length met with an account of some experi- 
ments upon fruit-trees, which he thought would in- 
fallibly make the gardener's fortune. 

^*Did you not tell me," said Forester to the gar- 
dener, ** that cherries were sometimes sold very high* 
in Edinburgh?" 

** Five a penny *," said the gardener; and he 



4. Current, qui a cours, 
courant, ordinaire. 

2. If e pledged J i\ engagea. 

3. fp^ere sold very high, 



c'est-a-dlre at a very high 
price. 

4. Le penny (plmiel pence) 
est une piece tie monnaie en 
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wished , from the bottom of his heart, that he had 
a thousand cherry-trees, but he possessed only 
one. 

He was considerably alarmed, when Forester pro- 
posed to him, as the certain means of making his for- 
tune, to strip the bark of this cherry-tree, assuring 
him that a similar experiment had been tried and 
had succeeded ; that his cherry-tree would bear twice 
as many cherries, if he would only strip the bark from 
it. '* Let me try one branch for an experiment — I 
mll^ try one branch ! " 

But the gardener peremptorily forbade all experi- 
ments ; and shutting Forester's book, bade him leave 
such nonsense, and mind his business. 

Provoked by this instance of tyrannical ignorance, 
Forester forgot his character of a servant-hoy^ and at 
length called his master an obstinate fool. 

No sooner were these words uttered, than the 
gardener emptied the remains of his watering-pot 
coolly in Forester's face; and, first paying him his 
wages, dismissed him from his service. 

jMiss M* Evoy, who was at work seated at the door, 
made room * most joyfully for Forester to pass, and 
observed that she bad long since prophesied he 
would not do for them*. 



cnivre qui ^qaivaat a dix cen- 
times. Dottze pence font un 
shilling* le pfnny contient 
quatre farthings^ on Iiards. 
La raoiti6 da penny , correspon- 
dant an sou francais, est le 
halfpenny (ce mot seprononce 
he penny)* 



\. Remarquez Pemploi de 
will k la premiere personne, 
donnant an fntur Tidle de to- 
lonte : « Je vcux essayer, s> 

2. Node room J fit place. 

3. He would not do for them , 
il ne pouvait lenr convenir 
(mot a moty faire poor eux). 
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Forester was now conviuced that it was impossible 
to reform a positive * old gardener, to make him try 
new experiments upon cherry-trees, or to interest 
him for the progress of science. He deplored the 
perversity of human nature, and he began, when he 
reflected upon the characters of Miss M' Evoy and her 
brother, to believe, that they were beings distinct 
from the rest of their species; he was, at all events, 
glad to have parted witli such odious companions. 
On his road from Leith to Edinburgh he had time 
for various reflections. 

*' Thirty shillings, then, with hard bodily labour, 
I have earned for one month's service ! " said Forester 
to himself. ** Well, I will keep to my resolution. I 
will live upon the money I earn, and upon that alone ; 
I will not have recourse to my bank-notes till the last 
extremity." He took out his pocket-book, however, 
and looked at them, to see that they were safe. " How 
wretched," thought he, ** must be that being, who is 
obliged to purchase, in his utmost need, the assistance 
of his fellow-creatures with such vile trash* as this! 
I have been unfortunate in my first experiment ; but 
all men are not like this selfish gardener and his 
brutal son, incapable of disinterested friendship.*' 

Here Forester was interrupted in his medita- 
tions by a young man, who accosted him vnth — 
^' Sir, if I don't mistake, I believe I have a key of 
yours." 



-1. Positive, qui affimne, qui 
oe veut pus se luisser persua- 
der, opiniatre, entete. 



2. Trash 
inent rebut 
de papier. 



■ignifie litt^rale- 
ces vilt chiiToQt 
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Forester looked up at the youDg man's face, and 
recollected him to be the person who had nearly lost 
his life in descending for his key into ihe brewing- vat. 

" I knew you again, $ir,*' continued the brewer's 
clerk, **by your twirling those scissors upon your 
finger, just as you were doing that day at the brewery." 

Forester was unconscious, till this moment, that 
he had a pair of scissors in his hand : whilst the 
gardener was paying him his wages, to relieve his 
wauvaise honte , our hero took up Miss M' Evoy's 
scissors, which lay upon the table, and twirled them 
upon his finger, as he used to do with a key. He was 
rather ashamed to perceive that he had not yet cured 
himself of such a silly habit. '^ I thought the lesson 
I got at the brewery," said he, '* w:ould have cured 
me forever of this foolish trick ^ ; but the diminutive 
chains of habit ^, as somebody says , are scarcely 
ever heavy enough to be felt till they are too strong 
to be broken." 

*'5/>, " said the astonished clerk. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon," said our hero, who now 
perceived by his countenance, that this observation 
on the peculiar nature of the chains of habit was 
utterly unintelligible to him; '* pray, sir, can you tell 
me what o'clock it is? " 



4. Triekj lie, manie. 

2. The diminutive chains of 
habiiy les faibles chaines de 
rhabitude. Cette phrase est dn 
D*^ Samael Johnson, celebre 
ecrivain anglais , ne en 4 709 et 
mort en 4784. II est Tautetir dii 
reman oriental de Rasselasy 
d'une vie des poetes anglais, tt 



d'un dictionnaire tris-estime de 
la- langue anglaise. II pu'olia 
aussi deux journaux, the Rum- 
bier (le R6deur) et the Idler (lo 
F14neur), qui eurent un grand 
succ^. II ne fautpas leconfon- 
drc avcc Ben Jonson, anteiir 
<lraniatlc|iic« contemporain de 
Shukspeare. 

• - *ii 
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"Half after fdtir* — I am — sir/* said the clerk, 
producing liis -watch , with the air of a man who 
thought a watch a matter of some importance. * * Hum ! 
He can't be a gentleman; he has no watch!'* argued 
he with himself; and he looted at Forester's rough 
apparel with astonishment. Forester had turned back 
towards Leith, that he might return Miss M* Evoy 
her scissors. The brewer's clerk was going to Leith, 
to collect some money for his master. As ihey 
walked on, the young man talked to our hero with 
good-nature, but with a species of famih'arity, which 
was strikingly different from the respectful manner 
in which he formerly addressed Forester when he had 
seen him in a better coat, and in the company of a 
young gentleman. 

" You have left Dr. Campbell's then? " said he, 
looking with curiosity. Forester replied that he 
had left t)r. Campbell's, because he preferred earn- 
ing his own bread, to living an idle life amongst 
gentlemen and ladies. 

The clerk , at this speecti, looked earnestly in Fo- 
rester's face , and began to suspect that he was de- 
ranged in his mind. 

As the gravity of our hero's looks, and the so- 
briety* of his demeanour, did not give any strong 
indications of insanity, the clerk, after a few mi- 
nates' consideration, inclined to believe that Fores- 
ter concealed the truth from him ; that probably he 
was some dependent of Dr. Campbell's family ; that 



I. Half after four. On dit I 2. Sobriety ^ calme, conte-» 
plus souvcnt hay jioit four, I nance posec. 
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he had displeased his friends, and had been discard- 
ed in disgrace. He was confirmed in these suppo- 
sitions by Forester's tellitig him that he had just left 
the service df a gardener; that he did not tnow 
where to find a lodging for the night; and that he was 
in want of som6 employrtient by which he might 
stipport himself independently. 

The clerk , who remembered with gratitude the 
intrepidity with which Forester had hazarded his life 
to save him the tiiorning that he was at the brewery, 
and who had also some compassion for a young gen- 
tleman reduced to poverty, told him that if he 
could write a good hand*, knew anything of accounts, 
and could get a character * ior punctuality^ (meaning 
to include honesty in this word) from any creditable 
people, he did not doubt that his master, who had 
large concerns, might find employment for him as an 
under-clerk. Forester's pride was not agreeably 
soothed by the manner of this proposal , but he was 
glad to hear of a situation^, to use the clerk's genteel* 
expression; and he moreover thought that he 
should now have an opportunity of comparing the 
commercial and agricultural system. 

The clerk hinted, that he supposed Forester would 
choose to *^ make himself smart •," before he called' 



4 . Write a good handf c*e6t- 
a-dirc write in a good hand- 
writing^ avoir une bonne ecri- 
turOj uDe belle main. 

2. A character^ nn certificat. 

3. Punctuality^ exactitude. 

4. A situation f une place. 

5. Gtf A^tf^/, distUigue, eUgant* 



G'est de genteel qu'a M forni6 
gent itf man, 

6. Afake himself smart , m 
faire beau. 

7. To eallf faire une visite, 
se rendre chez quelqu'nn, dans 
une maison. Toy ex page 27, 
notes. „ „ 



■r himself at the brewery, and advised hini t» 
>out six', as, by (hat time in the evening, his 
r was generally at leisure, 
inner at a public-liouse' {for our hero did not 
where else to dine), and the further expense of 

pair of shoes, and some other articles of dress, 
t exhausted his month's wages : he was very 
ing to make any of tliese purchases , but the 

assured him that they were indispensable; 
indeed, at last, his appearance was scarcely 
a par with * that of his friendly adviser. 
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XI 

The bet. 

Before we follow Forester to the brewery, wc 
must request the attention of our readers to the his- 
tory of a bet of Mr. Archibald Mackenzie's*. 

We have already noticed the rise and progress of 
this young gentleman's acquaintance with Sir Philip 
Gosling. Archibald, 

** Whose ev'ry' frolic had some end in view, 
Ne'er play'd the fool, but play'd the rascal too," 

cultivated assiduously the friendship of this weak, 
dissipated , vain young baronet , in hopes that he 
might, in process of time, make some advantage of 
his folly. Sir Philip had an unfortunately high opi- 
nion of his own judgment; an opinion which he 
sometimes found it difficult to inculcate upon the 
minds of others, till he hit upon the compendious*' 



1. A bet of M* Mackenzie's, 
Ce doable g^nitif s'explique 
ainsi : la phrase complete est a 
bet among M^ Mackenzie's bets. 
On dit de m^me : a friend of 

- mine , pour a friend among 
my friends , one of my 
friends, 

2, EvWy, abr^ation poe-« 
tique pour every, De m^me 
ne'er pour never^ played pour 
played* 



8. Compendious method , sys- 
t^me expeditif. Da latin com- 
pendium^ abrege. II est k re^ 
marqaer que les derives rran« 
cais de cette racine out pris 
pea k pea, par des transitions 
et pour des raisons qu*il serai t 
trop. long d'indiquer ici, an 
sens tout different de leur ori- 
gine. CompencUeusement vent 
dire aojourd^lini longuement, 
explicitement. 
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method of laying high wagers in support of all his 
assertions. Few people (hose to venture a hundred 
guineas upon the turn of a straw*. Sir Philip, in 
all such contests , came off victorious ; and he plu- 
med himself much upon the successes of his purse. 
Archibald affected the greatest deference for Sir 
Philip's judgment^ and, as he observed that the ba- 
ronet piqued himself upon his skill as a Jockey, he 
flattered him indefatigably upon this subject. He 
accompanied Sir Philip continually in his long visits 
to the livery-stables'; and he made himself fami- 
liarly acquainted with the keeper of the livery- 
stables, and even with the hostlers* So low can in- 
terested pride descend I All these pains Archibald 
took^ gnd more, for a very small object. He had 
set his fancy upon Sawney, one of his friend's horses; 
and he had no 4oubt but that he should either in- 
duce Sir Philip to make him a present of this horse, 
or that he should jocki^y^ him out of it, by some well- 
timed bet. 

In counting upon the baronet's generosity, Archi^ 
bald was mistaken. Sir Philip had that species of 
good-nature which can lend, but not that which can 
give. He offered to lend the horse to Archibald 



A , Upon the turn of a straw , 
sqr la ip^niere dont une paille 
tourne^ cVst-a-dire a la courte* 
paJUf, pe memej the turn of a 
(fi^f u^ coup de de. 

2. To plume on^s self, faire 
paf qde de. A plume ve^t dire un 
piioache; de la Pexpression que 
nous ayon$ ici. 

3, Livery -stable^ ccuric de 



dievaux de iouage, pension 
de chevaux. 

4. To jockey^ se conduire 
comme un jockey, comine un 
maquignon. Lea maquignons 
n*^tant pas generalement re- 
nommes pour leur bonne foi, le 
* verbcveutdiresouventderober, 
soustr^ire, frustrer. G'estlcsent 
qu'il a ici. 
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most witlingly; but the idea of giviog it was far dis- 
tant from his imagination. Archibald « who at 
length despaired of his friend's generosity, had re- 
course to his other scheme of the wagef • After hav- 
ing judiciously lost a few guineas tp Sir Philip in 
wagers ^ to confirm him in bis extravagant opinion 
of his own judgment, Archibald, pne evening, i^ben 
the fumes of wine and vanity, operating togjsther, h^4 
somewhat exalted the man of judginent'sifji^^gipatipl), 
urged him by artful, hesitating contradiction, jto 
assert the most incredible thing3 of ope of his 
horses, to whom he had given the nam^ of Fa- 
vourite. Archibald knew, from the bes$ aufhority — 
from ihe master of the livery -stables , whq was ap 
experienced jockey^ — that Favourite was by noniean$ 
a match* for Sawney; he therefore waited quietly 
till Sir Philip Gosling laid a very considerable wager 
upon the head of his " Favnurite. " Archibald jpa^ 
mediately declared he could not, in Qoni^ian^^ -* 
that he could not, for the honour of Scotland, give 
up • his friend Sawney. 

** Sawney! " cried Sir Philip ; ^* Til bet fifty gui- 
neas that Favourite beats him hollow* at a ^al](, 
trot, gallop, whichever you please. '* 

Archibald artfully affected to be startled at this.4er 
fiance *; and, seemingly desirous to draw back*', pleadr 
ed his inability to measure purses with snoh a rii^h 
man as Sir Philip. 



4 . A match , un ^gal , un 
pnrcil : II n'etait nullement 
lie force a luttcr avec... 

2. To give up, abandouuer. 

3. To beat hollow, battre a 



plates coiitfMres. HqUpw figi^fie 
creux, p^rofond, 

4. Startled at ikis de/iOfifff 
effraye de ce defi. 

5. To draw hach^ recoler. 
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** Nay, my boy, *' replied Sir Philip, " that excuse 
shan't ' stand you in stead*. You have a pretty Httle 
pony there, that Lady Catherine has just given you ; 
if you won't lay me fifty guineas, will you risk your 
pony against my judgment? '* 

Archibald had now brought his friend exactly to 
the point at which he had been long aiming. Sir 
Philip staked his handsome horse Sawney against Ar- 
chibald's sorry pony, upon this wager that Favourite 
should) at the first trials, beat Savirney at a walk, a 
trot, and a gallop. 

Warmed with wine, and confident in his own judg- 
ment, the weak baronet insisted upon having the 
bet immediately decided. The gentlemen ordered 
out their horses % and the wager was to be determined 
upon the sands* of Leith. 

Sir Philip Gosling, to his utter astonishment, found 
himself for once mistaken in his judgment. The 
treacherous Archibald coolly suffered him to exhale 
his passion in unavailing oaths, and at length re- 
joiced to hear him consoling himself with the boast, 
that this was the first wager upon horse-flesh" that he 
had ever lost in his life. The master of the livery- 
stables stared with well -affected incredulity when 
Sir Philip, upon his return from the sands of Leith, 
informed him, that Favourite had been beat hollow 
by Sawney; and Archibald, by his additional testi- 



4 . Shan*t^ e.-a-d. shall not. 
PlnsbaS; ftwn*^, ponrwill not. 

3. In stead, a la place. On 
ecrit ordinairement en un aeiil 
mot, instead, 

3. T/ie gentlemen ordered 



out thnr horses, ces measietm 
donn^rent ordre qa'on Ht sortir 
IcuTS chevaux. 

4. The sands, la plage. 

5. Horse-fiesh, chair de che- 
val, cheval. 
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mony, could scarcely convince him of the fact, till he 
put two guineas into his hand, when he recommend- 
ed his new horse Sawney to his particular care. 
Sir Philip, who was not gifted with quick observa- 
tion, did not take notice of this last convincing argu- 
ment. Whilst this passed, he was talking eagerly to 
the hostler, who confirmed him in his opinion, 
which he still repeated as loud as ever, ^* that Fa- 
vounte ought to have won." This point Archibald 
prudently avoided to contest ; and he thus succeed- 
ed in duping and flattering his friend at once ^. 

** Sawney for ever* 1 " cried Archibald, as soon as 
Sir Philip had left the stables. " Sawney for ever ! " 
repeated the hostler, and he reminded Mackenzie that 
he had promised him half a guinea. Archibald had 
no money in his pocket ; but he assured the hostler 
that he would remember him the next day. The 
next day, however, Archibald, who was expert in 
parsimonious expedients, considered that he had 
better delay giving the hostler his half-guinea, till it 
had been earned by his care of Sawney. 

It is the usual error of cunning people to take it for 
granted that others are fools. This hostler happened 
to be a match for our young laird in cunning ; and 
as soon as he perceived that it was Archibald's in- 
tention to cheat him of the interest of his half-guinea, 
determined to revenge Jiimself in his care of Sawney, 
We shall hereafter see the success of his devices. 



■I. At once J a la fois. Le sens 
est, le plus ordinairement, tout 
(le siiite. 



2. Sawney for ever^ Sawney 
pour toiijoursT c'est-a-clire Vive 
Sawncv 1 
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The saddle and bridle. 



Scarcely had Archibald Mackenzie been two days 
in possession of the long wished-for object of his 
mean soul, when he became dissatisfied with his own 
saddle and bridle, which certainly did not, as Sii* 
Philip observed , suit his new horse. The struggles 
in Archibald's mind, betwixt his taste for expense 
and his habits of saving, were often rather painful 
to him. He had received from Lady Catherines a 
ten-guinea note , when he first came to Dr. Camp^ 
bell's, and he had withstood many temptations to 
change it. One morning (the day that he had ac- 
companied Henry and Forester to the watchmaker's), 
he was so strongly charmed by the sight of a watch- 
chain and seals, that he actually took his bank-note 
out of his scrutoire* at his return home, put it into his 
pocket when he dressed for dinner, and resolved to 
call that evening at the watchmaker's to indulge his 
fancy by purchasing the watch-chain , and to gratify 
his family pride by getting his coat of arms* splen- 
didly engraven upon the seal . He called at the watch- 
maker's, in company with Sir Philip Gosling, but 



4. Scrutoire. duirancBisecn- 
toire, pupitre, bureau. 

2. his coat of armsy ses ar- 
rnes, ses armoirlcs. Autrefois les 
clievaliers portaient par-dessus 
leur armnre un leger vetement 



a manclies courtcs, ouvert sur 
les c6tes, et sur lequel etaient 
l:)rodecs leurs armes. De la la 
presence du mot coat (habit, 
vetement) dans rexpression an- 
glaise. 
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he could not agree with him respecting the price of 
the chain and seals , and Archibald consoled him- 
self with the reflection that his bank-note would still 
remam. He held the note in his hand, whilst he 
higgled^ about the price of the watch-chain. 

** 0, don't mind the expense, " cried Sir 
Philip. 

*' , I mind ten guineas as little as any man, '^ 
said Archibald, thrusting the bank-note, in imitation 
of the baronet, with affected carelessness, into his 
waistcoat-pooket'. He was engaged that night to go 
to the play' with Sir Philip , and he was much liur^ 
ried in dressing. His servant observed that his 
waistcoat was stained, and looked out another for 
him. 

Now this man jsometimes took the libfBrty of wear- 
ing his master's clothes; and when Archibald went 
to the play, the servant dressed himself in the stain* 
ed waistiioat, to a[^ear at a ball, which w^s given 
that night in the neighbourhood , by some ^' gentle * 
man's gentleman^." The waistcoat was rather too 
tight for the servant, — he tore it, and instead of 
sending it to the washerwoman's, to have the stain 
washed out, as his master had desired, he was now 
obliged to send it to the tailor's to have it mended. 

Archibald's sudden wish for a new saddle and 



A . To kigglfy marchander. 

2. Waistcoat , gilet ; de 
waist ^ taille, et dc coat^ lialnt; 
un T^temeqt qui prend la taille. 

3. The plajTy la comedi^, le 
tbcatr«. I 



4, Some gentlemauU gentle- 
iiiariy le domestique d'un mon- 
sieur, un gentleman en livree. 
Les domcstiques se donnent 
£ntie cnx le noro de gentle" 



man» 



bridle for Sawney could not be gratified without 
changing the bank-note ; and, forgetting that he had 
left it in the pocket of his waistcoat the night that he 
-"■"■' 'o the play, he searched for it in the scrutoire, 
ch he was accustomed to keep his treasures. 
s greatly disturbed when the note was not to 
ind in the scrntoire; he searched over and 
igain', — not a pigeon-hole*, not a drawer, re- 
d to be examined. He tried to recollect when 
i last seen it, and at length remembered that 
: it into his waistcoat pocket when he went to 
itchniaker's, — that he had taken it out to look 
list he was in the shop; but whether he had 
It it home safely or not, he could not precisely 
lin. His doubts upon this subject, however, 
itiously concealed, resolved, if possible, to 
somebody or other ' answerable for his loss. 
Qmoned*'his servant, toldhimthat he had lell 
ruinea bank-note in his waistcoat pocket the 
hat he went to the play, and that, as the waist- 
as given into his charge, he must be answer- 
or the note. The servant boldly protested 
i neither could nor would be at the loss of a 
rhich he had never seen, 
[libald now soltened his tone ; for he saw that 
i no chance of bullying' the servant. " I 

feon^e, case de liii- 6. Beat rAe/a»a/;»ip|iortar 

B KDt lilUnl HI troB U pertc de, 

m. •. ro WIr, intimidcr. 
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desired you to send it to the washerwoman's , ** 
said he. 

** And so I did, sir, " said the man. 

This was true, hat not the whole truth. He had 
previously sent the waistcoat to the tailor's to have 
the rent repaired , which it received the night he 
wore it at the ball. These circumstances the ser- 
vant thought proper to suppress , and he was very 
ready to agree with his master in accusing the poor 
washerwoman of having stolen the note. The wash- 
erwoman was extremely industrious, and per- 
fectly honest ; she had a large family, that depended 
upon her labour and upon her character for sui> 
port. She was astonished and shocked at the 
charge that was brought against her , and declared 
that, if she were able, she would rather pay the 
whole money at once, than suffer any suspicion to go 
abroad against her. Archibald rejoiced to find her 
in this disposition, and he assured her that the 
only method to avoid disgrace , a lawsuit , and jruin, 
was instantly to pay, or to promise to pay, the 
money. It was out of her power to pay it ; and she 
would not promise what she knew she could not per- 
form. 

Archibald redoubled his threats ; the servant stood 
by^ his master. The poor woman burst into tears ; 
but she steadily declared that she was innocent , and 
no promise could be extorted from her even in the 
midst of her terror. Though she had* horrible, 
perhaps not absolutely visionary, ideas of the dan- 

!• By^ pr^ de* 2V> iUtml bjr^ prendre le parti de, souteuir. 



tORESTER. 
if a lawsuit, yet she had some confidence In 
rtaiuty that justice was on her side. Archi- 
>aid that she might talk aboat justice as much 
pleased , but that she must prepare to submit 
laiv. The woman trembled at the sound of 
trords ; hut , though ignorant, she was no fool', 
ie had a friend in Dr. Campbell's family, to 
she resolved to apply in her distress. Henry 
lell had visited her little boy when he vras ill, 
id made him some small present; and though 
d not mean to encroach upon* Henry's good- 
!, she thought that he had so much learning, 
e certainly could, without its costing her any- 
put her in the right way to avoid the laiv, 
rhich she had been threatened by Archibald 
nzie and his servant. 

:ry heard the story with indignation, such as 
er would have felt in similar circumstances; 
udence tempered his entbnsiaslic feelings ; and 
ice renders us able to assist others, whilst 
iasm frequently defeats its own purposes, and 
I those whom it wildly attempts to serve. 
ry,lmowingthecharacterofArchibald, govern- 
Dself accordingly; he made no appeal (o his 
[S, for he saw that the person must be defi- 
Q humanity, who could have threatened a de- 
!Ss woman with such severity; he did not 
of justice to the tyrannical laird , bnt he 
of JW. He told Archibald, that being tho* 

> mu no /bt)( ^iiaul I 'i,ToeitcroachHp«a,wa)j!liW 
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roughly convinced of the woman's innocence, he had 
drawn up a state of her case*, which she, in com- 
pliance with * his advice, was ready to lay before Coun- 
sellor* B — , naming the first counsel in Edinburgh. 

The young laird repeated , with a mixture of ap- 
prehension and suspicion, '^ Drawn up a case ? — No ! 
you can't know how to draw up cases ; you are not a 
lawyer; you only say this to bully me.'* 

Henry replied that he was no lawyer; that he 
could, notwithstanding, state plain facts in such a 
manner, he hoped , as to make a case intelligible to 
any sensible lav^er; that he meant to show what he 
had written to his father. 

" You'll show it to me, first, won't you? " said 
Archibald, who wished to gain time for consider- 
ation. 

Henry put the paper, which he had drawn up, 
into his hands, and waited with a determined counte- 
nance beside him, whilst he perused the case. Ar- 
chibald saw th^t Henry had abilities and steadiness 
to go through with the business * jthe facts were so 
plainly and forcibly stated, that his hopes even 
from law began to falter. He therefore talked about 
humanity, said he pitied the poor woman; could 
not bear to think of distressing her ; but that, at the 
same time, he had urgent occasion for money; that, 



i. To draw up a state of a 
case, reuDir les faits d'un pro- 
ces, redigcr ce que les avocats 
appellent un memoire a con- 
suiter. 

2. In compliance withy con- 
formcment a. 



3. Counsellor, avocat con- 
sultant. Un avocat pluidant se 
traduirait par barrister, de 
'bar^ barreau. 

4. To go through with the 
business, mener, pousser la 
ebose josqu'au boat. 



wuld even recover five guineas ofit, it wouldbe 
liing. He adiled that he had debts which he 
not, in honour, delay to dischar^'e, 
w' Henry had five guineas, which he had reser- 
or the purchase of some additions to his cabi- 
'mineralogy, and he offered to lend this money 
-chihald, to pay the debts thai he could not, 
our, delay to dischar^, upon express condition^ 
e should say nothing more to the poor woman 
rning [he bank-note. 

this condition Archibald most willingly acce- 
and as Henry, with generous alacrity, counted 
le guineas into his hanJ, this mean, incorri- 
being said to himself, ' ' What fools these book- 
young men are, after all! Though he can 
up cases so finely, I've taken him in* at last; 
wish it was ten guineas instead of Gvel " 
igued with the recital of the various petty arti- 
if this avaricious and dissipated young laird, we 
now relieve ourselves , by turning from the 
y of meanness to that of enthusiasm. The 
of Forester we hope and wish to see correct- 
ut who can be interested for the selfish Archi- 
tfackenzieP 
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ForestcFj a clerk. 

We left Forester when he was just going to offer 
himself as clerk to a brewer. The brewer was a pru- 
dent man, and he sent one of his porters with a letter 
to Dr. Campbell , to inform him that a young lad, 
whom he had formerly seen in company with 
Mr, Henry Campbell , and who, he understood, was 
the doctor's ward , had applied to him , and that he 
should be very happy to take him into his service, if 
his friends * approved of it , and could properly re- 
commend him. In consequence of Dr. Campbell's 
answer to the brewer's letter, Forester, who knew 
nothing of the application' to his friends, obtained 
the vacant clerkship'. He did not, however, long 
continue in his new situation. At first , he felt 
happy, when he found himself relieved from the vul- 
gar petulance of Miss M' Evoy and her brother Colin : 
in comparison with their rude ill-humours, the clerks 
who were his companions , af)peared pattems * of 
civility. By hard experience, Forester was tauyht 
to know that obliging manners in our companions 
add something to the happiness of our lives. ''My 



1 . Friends ne reut pas dire ici 
les amis ^ il gignifie la fnraille, ou 
eeax qui la remplacent. 

2. Application tOy demarcho 
guprb at. To apply to tomet- 



body veat dire s'adi'esfier a quel- 
qii'un. 

3. Cierhlnp, Voy. p. \ 3, n, 3, 

4. Patterns t des etliantillous, 
dM modules. 
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mind to ifie a kingdom is ," was once his common 
answer to all that his friend Henry could urge in 
favour of the pleasures of society : but he now began 
to suspect that, separated from social intercourse, his 
mind, however enlarged*, would afford him but .a 
dreary kingdom* 

' He flattered himself that he could make a friend 
of the clerk who had found his key : this young man's 
name was Jlichardson; he was good-natured, but 
ignorant ; and neither his education nor his abilities 
distinguished him from any other clerk in similar 
circumstances. Forester invited him to walk to Ar- 
thur's Seat, after the monotonous business of the day 
was oyer, but the clerk preferred walking on holi- 
days in Priiice's-street; and, after several ineffect- 
ual attempts to engage him in moral and metaphy- 
sical arguments, our hero discovered the depth of his 
companion's ignorance with astonishment. Once, 
when he found that two of the clerks , to whom he 
had been talking of Cicero and Pliny', did not know 
anything of these celebrated personages y he said, 
with a sigh,'— 



i . Jlirwever enlarged, quel- 
que vaste qu'il fiit. 

3. Gic^ron, le plus celebre 
des orateur$ rompipg, naquit a 
Arpinum 406 ans avant J. C. et 
mourut a soixante-quatre ans, a 
Tusculum, proscrit par le trium- 
virat d'Octave, d'Antoine et de 
Lepide. Noiit avons de lui de 
uombreuses harangues, ^es ou- 
yrages pbilosopbiques et des 
lettres. Ses harangues surtoat 
soot g^eralement cooimes : 



lea F^rrines, les CatilinaireSy 

le pro MilonCf etc. 

Il y a eu deux Pline : Pline 
VAncien qui mourut en 79 de 
J. C. dans la premiere eruption 
du Vcsuve. 11 a luisse une Ifis- 
toire Naturelle. Pline le Jeune, 
son neyeu, vivait sous Trajan, 
pendant le regne dnqucl il oo- 
cupa des fonctions publiques et 
dont il a ecrit un panegyiiqae* 
]Nous ayons aussi de lui un im- 
portant recueil de lettres. 
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** But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich wilh the spoils of time, did pe'er unrol; 
Chill penury repress'd their nohle rage *, 
And froze the genial current of their soul*," 

The word penury y in this stanza, the clerks at 
least understood, and it excited theii?** noble rage; " 
they hinted that it ill became a person, who did n6t 
dress nearly as well as themselves, to give himself 
such airs, and to taunt his betters with poverty; they 
said that they supposed, because he was an English- 
man, as they perceived by his accent:, he thought he 
might insult Scotchmen as he pleased. It was vain 
for him to attempt any explanation ; their pride and 
their prejudices combined against him ; and though 
their dislike to him was not so outrageous as that of 
the gardener, gentle Colin, yet it was quite sufficient 
to make him uneasy in his situation. Richardson 
was as steady as could reasonably be expected ; but 
he showed so little desire to have ^* the ample pnge^ 
rich with the spoils of time^ " unrolled to him, that 
he excited ouryoungscholar's*conlempt. No friend- 
ships can be more unequal than those between igqo- 
rance and knowledge. We pass over the journal of 
our hero's hours, which were spent in cfisting up and 
verifying accounts; this occupation, at length, he 



4. Tfohle ragCf noble ardear. 

2. Ces vers sont de Gray, et 
sont empruHtes a son Elegjr 
.vritten ifi a Country-Church- 
yard, »u des morceaux les plus 
nclieves de Vi poesie anglaise. 
Ne a Londres etf. ^7^6, Tho- 
mas Gray moumt en 1 77 1 . 



3. Steady f fipnstant, attach^. 

4. Scholar veul dire primj- 
tlvement ua ecolier, puis une 
personne qui ^ fait de^ etudes 
cUssiques, puis un liomme in- 
struit, un savant. C*est ce dpf- 
niersens, t^e»-freQ^,e^Ul» mi6$ 
qu'il a ici« 
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decided must be exrremely injurious to the human 
understanding. *^ All the hif>her faculties of my 
soul/* said he to himself, ** are absolutely useless at 
this work, -and 1 am reduced to a mere machine.'' 
But there were many other circumstances in the mer- 
cantile system^ which Forester had not foreseen, and 
tvhich shocked him extremely. The continual atten- 
tion to petty gains, the little artifices which a trades- 
man thinks himself justifiable in practising upon his 
customers, could not be endured by his ingenuous* 
mind. One morning, the brewery was in an uncom. 
mon bustle ; the clerks were all in motion. Richard- 
son told Forester that they expected a visit in a few 
hours from the ganger and the supervisor*, and that 
they were preparing for their reception. When the 
nature of these preparations was. explained to Fores- 
ter, when he was made to understand that the 
business and duty of a brewer's clerk was to assist 
his master in evading certain clauses in certain Acts 
of Parliament'^ when he found that to trick a ganger 



4. Ingenuous y honn^te. line 
faut pas confondre ingenuous et 
ingenious. Ingenuous vient du 
latin ingenuus et designe des 
qaalites morales ; ingenious 
vient de ingenium et s'applique 
MUX qaalites de i'esprit. 

2. The gauger and the supervi- 
sor. Tandis que Tinspecteur exa- 
rniiie tout d*une mani^re gene- 
rale, le jangenr s*assiire de la 
^apacit^ des tonneaax. 

3. Parliament. hel^av\^mejii 
fst le Corps legiilatif anjglais, {I 
fit form^ de denn Chan)l)rei, )u 

Cbitmbre deft ]^r4» 0t |^ Cltam- 



brd des Comraiines. La ]>i*e~ 
miere (jthe upper House) se 
compose de membres temporeh^ 
pairs heredituires ou uommes 
par le souverain. Elle com- 
])rend aussi des membres spi- 
ritue/s, archev^ques et ^veqnes. 
La Chamhre des Communes 
(^tke lower House) est elue par 
la nation pour sept ans. C'est 
a elle qu'appartient sp^ciale- 
ment le vote des imp6ts et 
leur repartition ; ses qctesi n^ont 
force de |oi qu'avec Tappro- 
bntion do U Cbambre des 
Lordf, 
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was thought an excellent joke, he stood in silent 
moral astonishment. He knew about as much of the 
Revenue laws^ as the clerks did of Cicero and Brutus*; 
but his sturdy principles of integrity could not bend 
to any of the arguments, founded on expediency, 
which were brought by his companions in their own 
and their master's justi6cation. He declared that he 
must speak to his master upon the subject immedia- 
tely. His master was as busy as he could possibly 
be; and, when Forester insisted upon seeing him, he 
desired that he would speak as quickly as he could, 
for that he expected the supervisor every instant. 
Our hero declared that he could not, consistently 
with his principles^ assist in evading the laws of his 
country. The brewer stared, and then laughed; 
assured him, that he had as great a respect for the 
laws as other people; that he did nothing but what 
every person in his situation was obliged to do in 
their* own defence. Forester resolutely persisted in 
his determination against all clandestine practices. 



•I. Revenue laws. Sous ce 
nom sont compris les imp6ts 
sur le luxe, sur les boissons, les 
chevaux , les chiens , etc. II ne 
faut pas confondre les Revenue 
laws avec ce qu*oa appelle 
V income tax^ imp6t sur le re- 
venu general de chaque citoyen. 

2. Brutus, II y a eu deux 
Brutus ceUbres dans Thistoire 
roinaine. Le premier, Lucius 
Junius, qui, apres la mort de 
Lucrece, renversa Tarquin le 
Superbe et fonda la republique. 
C'est le mdme qui condamua et 
fit executer sous ees yeux ses 



deux fils, coapables d'avoir cob- 
spire. L*aatre, Marcus Junius, 
futnn des menrtriers de Cesar. II 
mournt, avec son ami Cassius, 
ft la bataille de Philippes, Tan 
42 arant J. C. 

3 . Consistently with his prin^ 
ciplesy en restant consequent 
avec ses principes. > 

4. In their own defense, Re- 
marquez Temploi de their avec 
le singulier every person^ oou- 
sider^ en anglais comme col- 
lectif et, comine tel, appelant le 
pluriel. Yuyez la note 2 de la 
page 36. 
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The brewer cut the matter short* by saying he had 
not time to argue; but that he did not choose to* keep 
a clerk who was not in his interests; that he supposed 
the next thing would be to betray him to his siiper« 
visor. 

^' I am no traitor!*' exclaimed Forester; ** I will 
not stay another instant with a master who suspects 
me.*' 

The brewer suffered him to depart without reluct- 
ance; but what exasperated Forester the most, was 
the composure of his friend Richardson during this 
scene. Richardson did not offer to shake hands with 
him*, when he saw him going out of the house; for 
Richardson had a good place, and did not choose to 
quarrel with his master for a person whom he now 
believed to be, as he had originally suspected, insane. 

"This is the world I — this is friendship!" said 
Forester to himself* 

His generous and enthusiastic imagination supplied 
him with eloquent invectives against human nature^ 
even whilst he ardendy desired to serve his fellow- 
creatures. He wandered through the streets of Edin- 
burgh, indulging himself alternately in misanthropic 
reflections and benevolent projects. One instant he 
resolved to study the laws, that he might reform the 
Revenue laws; the next moment, he recollected his 
old passion for a desert island, and he regretted 
that he could not be shipwrecked in Edinburgh. 



4. He tut the Matter shorty 
il cbnpa. court a rincident. 

2. ffe did not choose to, il 
Be tenait pas a. 



3. To sfiake hands with so^ 
mehody ^ scrrer la main, don- 
ner une {loignee de maia a 
quelqu'uD* 
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The sound of a squeaking fiddle * rbusfed Forester 
from his reverie; he looked up, and saw a thin pale 
man fiddling to a set of dancing dogs that he W£is 
exhibiting upon the flags *y for the amusement of a 
crowd of men, women, and children. It was a de- 
plorable spectacle : the dogs appeared so wretched 
in the midst of the merriment of the spectators, that 
Forester's compassion was moved, and h6 enclaimed — 

*' Enough, enough! — They are quite tired; here 
are some halfpence I" 

The showman' took the halfpence; but several 
fresh spectators were yet to see the sight ; and though 
the exhausted animals were but little inclined to per- 
form their antic feats ^, their master twitched' the 
rope that was fastened round their necks so violently 
that they were compelled to retiew theii* melnnchdly 
dance. 

Forester darted forward, stopped the fiddler's hand, 
and began an expostulation", not one word of ^hich 
was understood by the person to whom it was ad- 



4. A squeaking JiddUf an 
▼iolon criard. 

2. Upon the flags, sur le 
trottoir. Les trottoirs anglais se 
composent le plus souvent de 
deux parties : la premiere H- 
▼ree aux passants, la sevonde 
appartenant a la maison devant 
laquelle elle se trouve, et oc- 
cupee ordinairement par un 
jardin, ou par des marchan- 
dises quand la maison contient 
une boutique ) souvent aussi 
abandonnee an public. Cette 
seconde partie^ elevce d'uoe 



marche au-dessos da trottoir or- 
dinaire, est pavee avec de larges 
dalles [Jlagstones). C'est la, 
comme sur un th^litre, que 
s^est place notre bateleur. 

3 . The showman, le bateleur. 
De to shoWf montrer. 

4. Antic J'eatSj tours, evo- 
lutions grotesques.'Neconfondez 
pas antic avec antique qui tra- 
duit le francais antique, ancien. 

5. To twitch J scrrer brusque- 
ment. 

6. Expostulation^ remon- 
trance, harangue. 
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dressed. A. stout lad, who was very impatient of 
this interruplion of his diversion, began to abuse ^ 
Forester, and presently from words he proceeded to 
blows. 

Forester, though a better orator, was by no means 
so able a boxer as liis opponent. The battJe was 
obstinately fought on botli sides; but, at ieagtli, our 
young Quixote' received what has no name in heroic 
language, but in the vulgar tongue is called a black 
eye*; and covered with blood and bruises, he was 
carried by some humane passengers into a neighbour- 
ing house. It was a printer and bookseller's shop^. 
The bookseller treated him with humanity ; and after 
advising him not to be so hastily engaged to be the 
champion of dancing-dogs, inquired who he was^ 
and whether he had any friends in Edinburgh, to 
whom he could send. 

This printer, from having been accustomed to con- 
verse with a variety of people, was a good judge of 
the language of gentlemen; and, though there was 
nothing else in Forester's manners which could have 
betrayed him, he spoke in such good language, that 
the bookseller was certain that he had received a 
liberal education. 

Our hero declined telling his history ; but the print- 
er was so well pleased with his conversation that 
he readily agreed to give him employment; and as 



4. Abuse, insulter, injurier, 
clir« ties gros mots. 

2. Quixote est le nom es- 
pagnol de don Quidiotte, le 
iieros romanesque de Cer- 
vantes. 



3. A black eyty un ceil pocb^. 

4. A printer avd booksell- 
er's shop, Remarquer que Vt 
da gcnitif de possession n'est 
mise qu'ane fois, apres le se* 
cond mot. 
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soon as he recovered from his bruises, Forester was 
eager to learn the art of printing. 

** The art of printing," said he, ** has emanci- 
pated mankind ; and printers ought to be considered 
as the most respectable benefactors of the human 
race. *' 

Always warm in his admiration of eveiy new 
phantom that struck his imagination, he was now 
persuaded that printers* devils ^ were angels, and that 
he should be supremely blessed in a printer's office. 

'^ What employment so noble ," said he, as he first 
took the composing-stick* in his hand; '* what em- 
ployment so noble, as that of disseminating know- 
ledge over the universe?" 



^ . Printers* devils. On ap- 
pelle ainsi les apprentis des im- 
primeurs. 

2. Composing-stick , • com- 
posteur. C'est ub« sorte de I'egle 



creuse dans laquelle rioipri- 
roeiir place les lettres doot it 
a besoin avant de les disposer 
en iignes d^unc longueur deter- 
minee. 
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Forester, a printer. 

It was some time before our hero acquired dexter- 
ity in his new trade : his companions formed, with 
amazing celerity, whole sentences, whilst he was 
searching for letters, which perpetually dropped from 
his awkward hands; but he was ashamed of his for- 
mer yersatility, and he resolved to be steady to his 
present way of life. — His situation at this printer's 
was far better suited to him than that which he had 
quitted with so much disgust at the brewer's. He 
rose early; and, by great industry, overcame all iJie 
difficulties which at first so much alarmed him. He 
soon became the most useful journeyman^ in the of- 
fice. His diligence and good behaviour recommend- 
ed him to his master's employers*. Whenever any 
work was brought, Forester was sent for. This oc- 
casioned him to be much in the shop, where he 
heard the conversation of many ingenious men, who 
frequented it; and he spent his evenings in reading. 
His understanding had been of late uncultivated; but 
the fresh seeds, that were now profusely scattered 
upon the vigorous soil took root, and flourished^. 



4 , Journejrmariy journalier, 
ouvricr a la journee. Ce mot 
est forme du fran^ais Journee ^ 
et de man. 

a. His master's employers ^ 



eeux qui employaient son mat- 
tre , ses pratiques, ses clients. 

3. To flourish ne reut pas 
dire fleuiir, mais Itre florissant, 
prosperer. 
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Forester was just at that time of life when opinions 
are valued for being neiv» He heard varieties of ihe 
most cotitradictory assertions, in morals, in medicine, 
in politics. R is d great advantage to a young man 
to hear opposite arguments, to hear all that can Tx* 
said upon every subject. 

Forester no longer obstinately adhered to the set 
of notions* which he had acquired from his educa- 
tion : he heard many whom he could not think his 
itiferiors iti abilities, debating questions which he 
formerly imagined scarcely admitted of philosophic 
doubt. His mind became more humble; but his 
Confidence in his own powers, after having compared 
himself with tiumbers , if less arrogant , was more 
Secure and rational : he no longer considered a man 
as a fool the moment he differed with him in opinion; 
but he was still a little inclined to estitnate the abilities 
df authors by the party to which they belonged. 
This failing ^as increased, rather than diminished, 
by the company which he now kept. 

Amongst the young students who frequented 
Mr. Prior's, the bookseller, was Mr. Thomas Barton, 
who from his habit of blurting out strange opinions* 
in conversation, acquired the name of Tom Random ^ 
His head was confused between politics and poetry; 
his arguments were paradoxical, his diction florid, 
and his gesture something between the spouting^ 



1. Set of notions, ensern1)le 
de connaissances. 

2. To blurt out strange opi- 
nions J ^raettre etourdiment , 
lancer au kasard des opinions 
bizarres. 



3. Tor?i Random, Tom est une 
abreviation pour Thomas, Ran- 
dom yeut dire hasard j at ran- 
dam, a tort et a travers. 

4. Spoutingf qui jaillit, c'est- 
a-dire declamatoire. 



;iN? 



^^■:^^ 
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action of a player, and the threatening action of a 
pugilist* 

Forester was caught by the oratory of this genius 
from the first day he heard him speak. 

'Tom Random asserted, that ^'this great globe, and 
all that it inhabits*,*' must inevitably be doomed to 
destruction j( unless certain ideas of his own, in the 
government of the world, were immediately adopted 
by universal acclamation. 

It was not approbation, it was not esteem, which 
Forester felt for his new friend ; it was, for the first 
week, blind enthusiastic admiration ; everything that he 
had seen or heard before appeared to him trite ' and 
obsolete ; every person who spoke temperate common 
sense, he heard with indifference or contempt; and 
all who were not zealots * in literature or in politics, 
he considered as persons whose understandings were 
so narrow, or whose hearts were so depraved, as to 
render them '^ unfit to hear themselves convinced.*' 

Those who read and converse have a double chance 
of correcting their errors. 

Forester, most fortunately, about this time, hap-' 
pened to meet with a book which in some degree 
counteracted the inflammatory e£Pects of Random's 
conversation, and which had a happy tendency to 
sober his enthusiasm, without lessening his propen- 
sity to useful exertions. This book was the" Life ot 
Dr, Franklin ». " 



<. All tluit it inhabits. 
Phrase poeiique; en ])rose or- 
dinaire il faiidruit dire : all 
that inliabits it. 



a. 7ril0,baDal (latin, fWfttj). 

3. Zealots, fauatiquea. 

4. D^ Fraakfitt. Beojamin 
Franklin, n^ en 1706, a Boston 
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The idea that this great man began by being a 
printer interested our hero in his history ; and whilst 
he followed him, step by step, through his instructive 
narrative, Forester sympathized in his feelings, and 
observed how necessary the smaller virtues of order, 
economy, industry, and patience were to Franklin's 
great character and splendid success. He began to 
hope that it would be possible to do good to his 
fellow-creatures without overturning all existing 
institutions. 

About this time, another fortunate coincidence 
happened in Forester's education. One evening his 
friend Tom Random, who was printing* a pamphlet*, 
came, with a party of his companions, into Mr Prior 
the bookseller's shop, enraged at the decision of a 
prize in a literary society to which they belonged. 

All the young partisans who surrounded Mr. Ran. 
dom loudly declared that he had been treated with 
the most flagrant injustice ; and the author himself 
was too angry to affect any modesty upon the 
occasion, 

*' Would you believe it? " said he to Forester, 
**my essay has not been thought worthy of the prize! 



(Massachussets), eutane grande 
part au mouveroent qni euleya 
TAin^nqoe du Nord a 1' Angle- 
terre et. en fit nne repuliiique. 
C'^tait en outre un savant des 
plus remarquablcs ; il fit des 
recherdies importantes sur l*e>- 
lectricite et inventa -le paraton» 
nerre. See plus beaux litres out 
^te resumes pnr Turgot dans le 
vers latin suivapt ; • Eripuit calo 
V flilmfn leeptrumqu^ ftyrao- 



a nis. u Franklin avait ^te ouTrier 
Imprimeur d iris sa jeunesse. 

\, Who was printing^ qui 
etait en train de faire impri- 
mer. 

3. Pamphlet ne Tent pas 
dire nn pamphlet, mais simple** 
ment une brochure. Une epi- 
thete serait n^cessaire pour 

3ue le mot prtt le sens tran^ais 
e pHrophlft} psr esemplf ; u 
¥ioii$nt pamphkt. 
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— The medal has been given to the most wretched, 
tame, common -place performance^ you ever saw* 
Everything in this world is done by corruption, by 
paity, by secret influence I '* 

At every pause, the irritated authpr vnped his 
forehead; and Forester sympathized in his feeU 

In the midst of the author^s excUmations, a mes- 
senger came with the manuscript of the prize essay, 
and with the orders of the society to have a certain 
number of copies printed off' with all possible 
expedition. 

Random snatched up the manuscript, and, with 
all the fury of criticism, began to read some of the 
passages which he disliked aloud. 

Though it was marred' in the reading. Forester 
could not agree with his angry friend in condemning 
the performance. It appeared to him excellent wri- 
ting and excellent sense. 

''Print it — print it, then, as fast as you can; that 
is your business — that's what you are paid for. 
Every one for himself," cried Random, insolently 
throwing the manuscript to Forester*; and as he flung 
out of the shop with his companions, he adde^, with 
a contemptuous laugh : "A printer's devil setting up 



4. A tame common»plaae 
performancey uno com|)ositioii, 
une oeavre plate ct banale. 

2. To print ojf, imprimw 
rapldcment. 

3. Marredy d^figar^. 

4. Throwing the manuscript 
to Forester^ jetant le manuscrit 



a Forester, le lui donnant ea la 
jetant. L'eroploi de la preposi- 
tion at an lieu de to donnerait 
on sen« tout different : c*e6t 
ainsi que he threw it at him 
Youdrait dire il le lui jeta 
pour le llessery il le lui jeta 
a la t^te. 
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for a critic! He may be a capital judge of pica and 
brevier*, perhaps; but let not the compositor go bar 
yond his stick'," 

*^ Is this the map," s^id Forester, ''whom I have 
heard sp ploquent in the praise of candour and 
liberality? I§ this the man who talks of universal 
toleration ^nd freedom of opinion, and who yet cau- 
not bear that ^ny one should differ from him in cri- 
ticizing a sentence ? Is this the man who would have 
equality amongst all his fellow-creatures, and who calls 
a compositor a printer's devil? Is this the man who 
cants 'about the pre-eminence of mind ^ and the per-r 
fections of intellect, who takes advantage of his rank, 
of his supporters^ of the cry of his partizans, to bear 
down the voice of reason? — 'Let not the compositor 
go beyond bis composing-stickl * — And why not? why 
should not he be a judge of writing ?'* At this reflect- 
ion, Forester eagerly took up the manuscript, which 
had been flung at his feet. All his indignant feelings 
instantly changed into delightful exultation ; he saw 
the baods he read the name of Henry Campbell. The 



4. Pic^ and brevier, Noms 
de caracteres dUmprimerie : d- 
c^ro et petlt-romain. 

2> Let not the compositor , etc. 
Allusion a un mot de Zeuxis^ 
le peintFe grec. On raconte 
qu'il avajt expose nn de ses 
tableaux au public et qu^il se 
tenait cacli6 dcrriere, ecoutant 
les observations que chacun 
faisait snr son ceuvre, Un cor- 
donnier remarqua un defaut 
dans la ch^^ussure d'un des per- | 



sonnage9 represent^s par le 
peintre. Le lendemain il vit que 
le defaut avait ete corrige : en- 
courage par ce succes, il avan- 
^a de nombreuses critiques sur 
les antres parties du tableau; 
nyais ^euxis I'arreta par ces 
mots, dont les Latins ont fait 
un proverbe : « Ne sutor ul- 
a. tra crepidam, » que le cordon- 
nier n'aille pas plus loin que la 
chaussure. 
3. To cant, peror^» 



ofthe manuscript was " An Essay on the best 
\ods of reforming Abuses." This was the sobject 
osed by the society; and Henry had written upon 
uestion with so much moderation, and yet witli 

unequivocal decision — showing himself the 
dor rational liberty — that all the members of the 
ty who were not bonie away by their pre- 
es, irere unanimons in their preference of this 
irmaace. 

indom's declamation only inflamed the minds of 
wn partizans. Good judges of writing excl aim- 
is Ihey read it — " This is all very fine, but what 
d this man be at* ? His violence hurts the cause 
ishes to support." 

iresler read Henry Campbell's essay with all the 
ity of friendship ; he read it again and again; 

generoHs soul was incapable of envy ; and 

St he admired, he was convinced by the force of 

>n. 

is master desired that he would set about' the 

I early in the morning ; but his eagerness for his 

d Henry's fame was such, that he sat up' above 

the ni(>ht, hard at work at it. He was inde- 

able the next day at the business; and, as all 

Is were employed on the essay, it was finished 

evening. 

irester rubbed hb hands with delight when 

lad set the name of Henry Campbell in the 



»uM thai n>A» b« 
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» «bom a ihl^g, w 


cr-ii«tll«n.m8? 


matt re i u 


uttU»t. ^ 


TNir? 
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title-page; but an instant afterwards he sij^lieii 
bitterly. 

** I am only a printer," said be to himself. *' These 
just arguments, these noble ideas, will instruct and 
charm hundreds* of my fellow-creatures; no one will 
ever aak, 'Who set the types?* '* 

His reQeclions were interrupted by the entrance 
of Tom Random and two of his partizans : he was 
extremely displeased to find that the printers had not 
been going on with his pamphlet; his personal dis- 
appointments seemed to increase the acrimony of his 
zeal for the public good ; he declaimed upon politics 
— upon the necessity for the immediate publication 
of his sentiments for the salvation of the state. His 
action was suited to his words ; violent and blind to 
consequences, with one sudden kick, designed to 
express his contempt for the opposite party, this 
,poliiical Alnaschar^ unfortunately overturned the 
form' which contained the types for the newspaper 
of the next day, which was just going to the press 



4. Hundreds J des centaines. 
C'est dans ce sens seulement 
que hundred prend la marque 
du pluriel. De mime thousand, 

2. Aluaschar est uade&heros 
des Mille et une Nuiis (Histoire 
ducinquieme frere du barbier). 
Se rend ant au marcbe de Bagdad 
avec un panier plein de faience 
ct de verrerie, il s*arrete nn 
instant pour culculer quel be- 
fell cc il pourra retirer de la 
vente de sa marchandise. II 
concoit rapidement les plus 
belles esp^rances et se voit peu 
a pcu ciiricbi^ honore, et eleve 



nu plus baut rang. Lc sultan 
lui-mlrae lui donne sa fille en 
manage etla sultane lui offredes 
presents; mais i[ ne daigne pas 
les accepter. Comme elle le sup- 
plie deles prendre, il les repoussie 
dedaigneusement du pied. Ce 
mouvement, qui I'arraclie a ses 
r^ves, renverse et detruit du 
mime coup ses faiences et seses- 
perances di; grandeur. Tom Ran" 
dom detruit ici de la mime ma- 
niere ce qui devait , dans sa 
pensee, rendre son nom illusti-e. 
3. The form y etc., la forme qui 
conteaait la composition. 
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— a newspaper in which he had written splendid 
paragraphs. 

Forester, happily for his philosophy, recollected 
the account wfiich Franklin, in his histoiy of )iis own 
life, gives of the patience with which he once bore 
a similar. accident*, f he printers, with secret im- 
preca]:ion$ against ora|:ory, or at least against those 
orators wl^p think that action is everything*, set to 
work ^gain to repair the inisc}iief. 

Fores^ef , much fatigued, at length congratulated 
)iimse]f upon having finished his )iard day's work ^ ; 
when a man from the shop came to inquire whether 
three hundred cards, which had been ordered the 
week before to be printed off, were finished. The 
man to whom the order was given, had forgotten it, 
and he was going home ; b^ decidedly answered , 
" N05 the cards can't be done till to- morrow j we 
have left work for ^is night, thank Qod." 

*'The gentleman says he must have them," ex- 
postulated the messenger*. 

' * He must not, he cannot have them . I would not 



\ . A similar accident. Yoyez 
MSmoires de Benjamin Fran- 
klin, chap. HI. 

2. Those orators who think 
that action is everything. Allu- 
sion an mot de D^mostfaene 
rapport^ par Quintilien : a De- 
« inostfaeties, quid esset in toto 
a dicendi opere primnm, inter- 
« rogatns, pronundationi pal- 
« mam dedit, eidemque secun- 
c dum ac tertium locum. » 
Comme on demandait a De- 
motthine ct qui, dans Tart de 



parler, etait le plus important^ 
il repondit : <c D^abord Taction, 
ensuite Taction, et en troisieme 
lieu Faction. » 

8. Hit hard day's work. 
Remarquez oe genitif, employe 
quoiqu'il n'y ait pas posses- 
sion. De m^me dans les expres- 
sions a good night^s retty a 
cable's length, etc. 

4. Expostulated the messen^ 
gerj repliqua le commission* 
naire. Expostulate rent dire faire 
des reprochetj se plaindre. 
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print a card for his majesty at this time of night, " 
repUed the sullen workman, throwing his hat upon 
bis heaci in token of departure. 

" What are these cards? " said Forester. 

" Only a dancing-master's cards for his hall, " 
said the printer's journeyman. " Til not work 
beyond my time for anv dancing-master that wears 
a head. " 

The messenger then said that he was desired to ask 
for the manuscript card. 

This card was hunted for all over jhe room, and, 
at last, Forester found it under a heap of refuse 
papers* : his eye was caught with the name of his old 
friend, Monsieur Pasgrave, the dancing-master whom 
he had formerly frightened by the skeleton with the 
fiery eyes. 

*' I will print the cards for him myself; I am not 
at all tired, " cried Forester, who was determined to 
make some little amends* for the injury which he had 
formerly done to the poor dancing-master. He 
resolved to print the cards for nothing, and he staid 
up very late to finish them. His companions allleft 
him, for they were in a great hurry to see, what in 
Edinburgh is a rare sight, the town illuminated. 

These illuminations were upon account of some 
great naval victory. 

Forester, steady to Monsieur Pasgrave's cards, did 
what no other workman would have done — he finish- 
ed for him on this night of public joy his three 

4, Re/use papers ipaiiieTide I 2. Amends^ compeasatioii, 
rebat. I dcdommugemeut* 



. FORESTER, 

;ards. Every notv and then', as he was 
work, he beard the loud huzzas in ihc 

. waning candle sunk in the socket ', us lie 

acked up his work. 

directiDn at the bottom of ihe cards, lie 

here M. I'asgrave lodged, and as he was 
to look at the illuminations, he resol- 

ive them biniioir at the dancing-masier's 
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The illuminations. 



( 



The illuminations were really beautiful. He 
went up to the Castle *, whence he saw a great |)art 
of the old town*, and all Prince's -Street, lighted up 
in the most splendid manner. He crossed the Earth- 
Mound* into Prince's- Street. Walking down Prin- 
ce*s-Slreet , he saw a crowd of people gathered be- 
fore the large illuminated window of a confectioner's* 
shop. As he approached nearer, he distinctly heard 
the voice of Tom Random, who was haranguing the 
mob. The device and motto • which the confection- 
er displayed in his window, displeased this gentle- 
man who, beside his public-spirited* abhorrence of 
all men of a party opposite to his own, had likewise 
private cause of dislike to this confecrioner, who had 
refused him his daughter in marriage. 

It was part of Random's new system t)f political 
justice, to revenge his own quarrels. 



4. The Castle, C*c»t la for- 
teresse d'^dimbourg. Elle est 
situee sar uno colline. 

2. The old town. Edimbourg 
comprend deux parties sepa- 
rees par une sortc de ravin : 
la vieiUeyiUe) composee de rues 
i^troites et sombres, est au sud \ 
U vilie neiivii est «u nordi 

a Tht MmthmjiiftHHfl, Ott4{f* 



pdle ainsi une montce de terre 
riipportee, sur laquelle passe 
la route qui conduit an chA- 
teau. 

4. A confectioner y an coua 
iiseur, unp^tissier. 

5. The device and motto ^ 
I'emlileme et ia ^cvisek 

9, Puhlic^spiritedf animc da 
•cntitncnl du biea pitUie. 
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The mob, who are continually^ without knowing 
ity made the instruments of private malice, whenthey 
think they are acting in a {>ublic cause, readily join- 
ed in Tom Random's cry of "Down with the motto * I 
— Down with the motto I '* 

Forester, who, by his lesson from the dancing- 
dogs had learned a little prudence, and who had just 
t)rinted Henry Ganipbell's "Essay oh the best Means 
of reforriiing Abuses", did not mix with the rabble, 
but Joined in the Entreaties of some peaceable pas- 
sengers ^ who prayed that the poor inln's windows 
might be Spared. The windows were, notwith- 
stslnding, demolished with a terHble crash, and the 
crowd then j alarmed at ih^ mischief they had doiie, 
begail to disperse. TtiE cbiisfables'; who had been 
seiit (bty apbeafed. Toiii Random was taken into 
custody*. Forester wfiis pursuing his way to the 
dancing-ihaster's; when one of the officers of justice 
exclaimed, " Stop I — Hop hiih I — lie's one of 'ein *j — 
he is a greai: friend of Mr. Random : I've seen him 
often parading arnd-ih-arm iii tiigti- Street ^ith 
him. •' 

This, alas ! was too true ; the constables seized 

Forester , and put him with Tom Random and the 

ringleaders' o{the riot, into a place of confinement for 

the liight. 

I Poor forester, who was punished for the faults of 



1. Down ^itk the motto I A. 
bas la devise ! 

2. Constable J da (raiicais 
conn^taLle (en \aiin , comes sta- 
6»/i], agent de police. 



8. To take into custody ^ ar- 
r^ter, mettre en {>riso'n. 

4. One 6/ ''em. Abreviatidn 
pour one of them, 

5, Ringleader ^lacneur. 
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his former friend and present enemy, had, during 
this long night, leisure for much wholesome reflect- 
ion upon the danger of forming imprudent inti- 
macies. He resolved never to walk again in 
High -Street arm-in-arm with such a hiaii as Tom 
Random. 

The constables were rather hasty in the coii- 
clusions they drew from this presumptive evidence *. 

Our hero, who felt the disgrace of his sitiiatiori, 
was not a little astonished at Tom Ramdom's coii-^ 
soling himself with drinking instead of philosophy. 
The sight of this enthusiast, when he had comple- 
tely intoxicated himself, was a disgusting tut useful 
spectacle to our indignant hero. Forester was 
shocked at the union of gross vice and rigid preten- 
sions to virtue : he could scarcely believe that the 
reeling , stammering idiot whom he now beheld was 
the same being from whose lips he nad heard decla- 
liiations upon the omnipotence of intellect — from 
whose pen he had seen projects for the goveriiraeiit 
of empires. 

The dancing-master, who, in the midst of the illu- 
minations, had regretted that his cards could not be 
printed, went early in the morning to inquire about 
thorn at the printer's. 

The printer had learnt that one of his boys was 
taken up amongst the rioters : he was sorry to find 
that Forester had got himself into such a scrape' ; 



\ . Presumptive evidence^ te- 
inoignage hypothetique, fonde 
sur des presomptions. 



2. To get one*s self into a 
scrape, se mettre dans I'embar- 
ras,s*attirer une mauvaiseaf faire. 
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but he was a very cautious snug* iiian, and he did not 
clioose to interfere : he left him quietly to be dealt 
with according to law. 

The dancing-master, however, was interested in 
finding him out, because he was informed that Fores- 
ter had sat up almost all night to print his cards, and 
that he had them now in his pocket. 

M. Pasgrave at length gained admittance lohiin in 
his confinement ; the officers of justice were taking 
him and Random before Mr, Wilson , a magistrate 
with whom examinations had been lodged ^ by the 
confectioner who had sufTered in his windows. 

Pasgrave, when he beheld Forester, was surprised 
to such a degree, that he could scarcely finish his 
bow, or express his astonishment, either in French 
or English. — ** Ehy monsieur I- — MonDieul — Bon 
Dieul — I beg ten million pardons — lam come' to 
search for a printer, who has my cards in his pocket." 

'* Here are your cards, " said Forester, '* let me 
speak a few words to you. " He took M. Pasgrave 
aside — *M perceive, " said he, " that you have 
discovered who I am. Though in the service of a 
printer, I have still as much the feelings and prin- 
ciples of a gentleman as I had when you saw me in 
Dr. Campbell's house. I have particular reasons 
for being anxious to remain undiscovered by Dr. 
Campbell, or any of his family — you may depend 



4. Snug ^ qui se tient coi^ 
t\m iiimc a vivre tranquille. 

3. To lodge raaminatlofvlf 
()^pftB«r UH9 pliiltii«| unif df« 



8. t am come, 11 faudfait 1 
came% Mi Pasgrave, en parlant 
Hfiglais , trHdiiit littemlemctii 
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upon it that my reasons are not dishonourable. 1 
request that you will not upon any account , belray 
me lo that family. I am going before a magistrate, 
and am accused of being concerned in a riot, which 
I did everything in my power to prevent. 

*^ Jhl Monsieur y " interrupted the dancing- 
master,.** but you see de grand inconvenience* of 
concealing your rank and name. You , who are 
eomme il faut , are confounded with the mob : per- 
mit me at least to follow you to Mr. "Wilson, the 
magistrate : I have' de konneur to teach les denioi^ 
selles his daughters lo dance — dey are to be at my 
ball ; dey take one half-dozen tickets. I must call 
dere wid my cards , and I shall , if you will give me 
leave, accompany you now , and mention dat I know 
you to be un homme comme il 'faut , above being 
guilty of an unbecoming action. I flatter myself I 
have some interest with de ladies of de family, and 
dat dey will do me de favour to speak lo monsieur 
leur cher pere sur votre compte, " 

F*orester thanked the good-natured dancing-mastcjr, 
but he proudly said ihat he should trust to his own 
innocence for his defence. 

M. Pasgrave, who had seen something more of the 



•I. De grand inconvenience, 
c'est-a-dire the great inconve- 
nience. 

2. / have^ etc. La phnise, 
en anglnis correct, irait aiiisi : 
I have the honour to teach hU 
daughters dancing t ther are 
to be at my balti they take hat/ 
a ri(*ifti Hck9t4» I mutt call 
tktr^ wiik 'Hy wrrf# / • and I 



shallj if you. will allow me^ 
accompany you now ; and men- 
tion that I know you to be a 
gentlemany ahove an unbecom^ 
ing action. Xjl alter myself that 
I have tome interest with the 
ladies ot the family ^ and that 
they Will do Mt the favour in 
tfteak t9 tktir dtaf^ftithtrahui 
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world than our hero , and who was interested for 
him, because he had once made him a present of an 
excellent violin , and because he had sat uj) half .the 
night to print the ball cards , resolved riot to leave 
him entirely to his innocence for a defence ; he fol- 
lowed Forester to Mr* Wilson's. The magistrate was 
a slow , pompous man , by nd means a good physio- 
gnomist , much less a good judge of character, tie 
was proud of his authority, and glad to display ihe 
small portion of legal knowledge which he possessed. 
As soon as he was iiiformed that some young in en 
were brought before him, who had been engaged the 
preceding night in a riot, he put on all his magiste- 
rial terrors, and assured the confectioner, who had 
a private audience of him , that he should have jus- 
tice; and that the person or persons concerned in 
breaking his window or windows should be punished 
with the utmost severity that the law would allow. 
Contrary to the humane spirit of the British law, 
which supposes every man to be innocent till it is 
proved that he is guilty, this harsh magistrate pre- 
sumed that every man who was brought before him 
was guilty till he was proved to be innocent. Fo- 
rester's appearance was not in his favour ; he had 
been up* all night, his hair was dishevelled, his 
linen was neither fine rior white , his shoes were 
thick-soled* and dirty , his coat was that in which he 
haid been at work at the printer's the preceding day — 
it was in several places daubed with printer's ink ; 



t. Tb be tipy etre debout, I 2. Thick-soled, he sole, se- 
veiller. Voy. page 4 28, note 3. I melle^ et thicks cpais. 
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and his unwashed^hands bespoke his trade. Of all 
these circumstances the slow circumspect eye of the 
magistrate took cognizance , one by one. torester 
observed the effect which this survey produced upon 
his judge; and felt that appearances were against 
him , and that appearances are sometimes of conse- 
quence. After having estimated his poverty by 
these external symptoms , the magistrate looked for 
the fu^st time in his face, and pronounced that He 
had one of the worst countenances he ever beheld. 
This judgment, once pronoiinced*, he proceeded to 
justify, by wresting* to the prisoner's disadvantage 
every circumstance that appeared. Forester's hav- 
ing been frequently seen in Tom Random's com- 
pany was certainly against him ; the confectioner 
perpetually repeated that they were constant com- 
panions , that they were intimate friends , that they 
were continually walking together every Sunday , 
and that they often had come arm-in-arm into his 
shop, talking politics; that he believed Forester to 
be of the same way of thinking with Mr, Random ; 
and that he saw him close behind him , at the mo- 
ment the stones were thrown that broke the win* 
dows. It appeared that Mr. Random was at that 
time active in encouraging the mob. To oppose the 
angry confeclionet's conjectural evidence , the lad 



4 . Tius judgment t once pro- 
nounced, II n'y a pas la, comme 
oh pdurrait le croire, une sorte 
d'ablatif absola. Con&truisez he 
preceded to jnstijy this judg- 
ment, etc 



2. Bjr wres ting f etc, J en for- 
^ant lo sens de cbaqae fait de 
mani^re a le toamer an dcsa- 
vantage du prevenu , en inter- 
pretant diaque fait dans un &ens 
defavorable au prevenu. 
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ivho threw the stone , and who was now produced , 
declared that Forester held back his arm , and said , 
** My good lad, don't break this man's windows ; go 
home quietly; here's a shilling for you. " The 
person who gave this honest testimony, in whom 
there was a strange mixture of the love of mischief 
and the spirit of generosity, was the very lad who 
fought with Forester, and beat him , about the dan- 
cing-dogs. He whispered to Forester, ** Do you 
remember me? I hope you don't bear malice *. " 
The magistrate, who heard this whisper, immediately 
construed it to the prisoner's disadvantage. — :** Then, 
sir, " said he, addressing himself to our hero,.*' this 
gentleman , I understand , claims acquaintance with 
you; his acquaintance really does yon honour, and 
speaks strongly in favour of your character. If I 
mistake not, this is the lad whom I sent to the Tol- 
booth ^, some little time ago, for a misdemeanour ' ; 
and he is not, I apprehend, a stranger to the stocks*." 
Forester commanded his temper as well as he was 
able, and observed, that whatever mij^ht be- the cha- 
racter of the young man who had spoken in his fa- 
vour, his evidence would perhaps be thought to de- 



4. you don't bear malice y 
vous ne me gardez pas ran- 
citne. 

2. The Tolbooth. La prison 
d'Edimbourg , rendue celebre 
par le roman de Walter Scotf. 
ToU'booth veut dire bureau 
d'oclroi. La prison d'£dimb6urg 



saient pas anx regleinents de 
1 'octroi. 

3. Misdemeanour^ delit. 

4. The stocks , pilori, instru- 
ment de chAtiment ou le con- 
damne a les mains et les })ieds 
pris entre deux planches, et 
reste expod6 pendant un temps 



est construite sur I'emplacement plus ou moins long dans nn 
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serve some credit when the circumstances of his 
acquaintance with the witness were known. He then 
related the adventure of the dancing-dogs , and re- 
marked that the testimony of an enemy came with 
double force in his favour. The language and man- 
ner in which Forester spoke surprised all who were 
present ; but the history of the dancing-dogs appear- 
ed so ludicrous and so ifnprobable, that the magis- 
trate decidedly pronounced it to. be " a fabrication, 
a story invented to conceal the palpable collusion* of 
the witnesses. " Yet, though he one moment decla- 
red that he did not believe the story, he the next* 
inferred from it that Forester was disposed to riot 
and sedition , since he was ready to fight with a va- 
gabond in the streets for the sake of • a parcel of 
dancing-dogs *. 

M. Pasgrave, in the mean time, had, with great 
good-nature, been representing Forester in the best 
light he possibly could, to the young ladies, the 
magistrate's daughters. One of them sent to beg to 
speak to their father. M. Pasgrave judiciously dwelt 
upon' his assurances of Forester's being a gentleman; 
he told Mr. Wilson that he had met him in one of the 
best families in Edinburgh, that he knew he had 
some private reasons for concealing that he was a 
gentleman : '^Perhaps the young gentleman was 



4. Collusion^ coimivence, 

2, The next, c'csl-a-dire the 
uext moment, 

;J, For the sake of^ a cause 
i!e, pour. Voy. p. 4 77, note -I. 

4. A fHircel of dancings 



dogs J une'bande de cliJens sa- 
vants (litteralemcnt , iiti p.i- 
quct). De mSme on dit a jar- 
cel oj' people, im tas de gens. 
5. To dwell upon, insistcr 
sur. . 
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reduced to temporary distress," he said; but what- 
ever might J)e these reasons, M. Pasgrave vouchecj 
for his having very respectable friends and connect- 
ions. The magistrate wished to know the family in 
which M. Pasgrave had met Forester ; but he was, 
according to his promise, impenetrable on this sub- 
ject. His representations had, however, the desirec) 
effect upon Mr, Wilson : when he returned to the 
examination of our hero, his opinion of his coun|:en- 
ance somewhat varied. He despatched his other 
business; baijed Tom Random on high sureties !j 
and when Forester was the only person that remain- 
ed, he turned to him with great solemnity , b^de 
him sit down , informed him that he knew him to be 
a gentleman ; that he was greatly concerned ^ that a 
person like him, who had respectable friends and 
connections, should involve himself in such a disagree- 
able affair; that it was a matter of grief and surprise 
to him to see a young gentleman in such appare] ; 
that he eamestlv recommended to him to accom- 
modate matters with his friends, and, above a)i 
things, to avoid the company of seditious persons. 
Much good advice, but in a dictatorial tone, and 
in cold, pompous language, he bestowed upon the 
prisoner, and at length dismissed him*. ^' How 



4 . To bail on surety, mettre 
6ii liberty sous condition. Dans 
ce cas le pr^venu s'engage, sous 
peine da ch&timent le plus se- 
vere , k ne pas troubler la paix 
publique pendant un temps de- 
termini d'aprib la gravite de 
•on premier delit. Cast ce 



qu*on appelle plos special ement 
surety of the peace, 

2. To be concerned y 4tre in- 
quiet, ^mti, afflig^. Yoy. page 
68, note 3. 

3. To dismiss a prisoner^ 
renvoyer un prerena de la 
plainte, le mettre en liberty. 
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di^erent,'' sai4 Forester to himself, "is this man's 
metfiod of giving a4vice from Dr. Campbell's ! '* 
This lesson strongly impressed, however, upon our 
hero's niind ^e belief that external appearance, 
dress, manners, and the company we keep, are the 
usual circ.ums{:ances by which the world judge ^of 
character and conduct. When he was dismissed 
from Mr, Wilson's august presence, the first thing 
he did was to inquire for Pasgrave : he was giving 
t)ie magistrate's daug)iters a lesson, and could not be 
interrupted; but Forester left a note^ for him, request- 
ing to see him at ten o'clock the next day, at Mr. Prior 
the bookseller's. New mortifications awaited our 

4 1 * . * 

hero : on his return to his master, the bookseller, 
he was very coldly received. Mr. Prior let him know*, 
in unqualified terms?, that he did not like to employ 
any one in his work w}io got into quarrels at night in 
the public streets. Forester's former favour with 
his master, his industry and talents, were not con- 
sidered without envy by the rest of the journey- 
men printers^ and they took advantage of his absence 
to misrepresent him* to the bookseller : however, 
when Forester came to relate his own story, his 
master was convinced that he was not to blame; that 
he had worked extremely hard the preceding day , 
and that, fai: from having been concerned in a riot, 
he had done everything in his power to prevent 



4. A noU^ ua billet. 

2 . To let a person know, faire 
savoir k aire personne. 

3. In unqualijied terms, en 
termes pea m^nag^. 



4. Misrepresent to some- 
hodfy presenter sous on faux 
jour, calomnier, perdre dani 
I'esprit d'on autre, desservir 
aupr^ de q[uelqa*un« 



FORESTER, 
de&ired to see the essay which was 
much expedition ; it was in the hands 
rof the press : the sheets were seut 
ikseller was in admiration at the extra- 
tness with which it was printed ; the 
press scarcely had occasion to alter 
', or a stop. There was a quotation 
pt from Juvenal'. Henry Campbell 
3, omitted to name the satire and line, 
from which it was taken, though he 
in which they weie to be inserleil. 
if the press, though a literary gentle- 
land'. Forester immediately knew 
ur the passage in the origin'il author ; 
1 inserted the book and line in their 
His master did not suffer this to pass 
hinted* to him that it was a pity a 
his abilities and knowledge should 
in 'the mere technical drudgery' of 
ihould be glad now," continued the 
to employ you as a corrector of the 
Ivance you, accordiDg to your merits, 
but," glancing his eye at Forester's ■ 
nst give ine leave to say that S(;jiie 
twaril appearance is necessary in our 
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business. Gentlemen call here, as you .well know, 
continually, and I like to have the people about me 
make a creditable appearance. You have earned 
money since you have been with me, — surely you can 
afford yourself a decent suit of clothes and a cleaner, 
shirt. I beg your pardon for speaking so freely ; but 
I really have a regard for you, and wish to see you 
get forward in life.'* 



10 



XTI 

Forestef, « corrector of the pre»*. 

:ef had not, since he left Dr. CaiOphellV, 
;d spoken to in a tone of friendship. The 
;r*' well-meant', frank remonstrance made 
impression, and he resolved to make the 
y additions to his wardrobe; nay, he even 
a hair-dresser, lo have his hair cut and 
into decent order. His companions, the 
, had not been sparing in their remarks upon 
nness of his former apparel, and Forester 
himself with anticipating ihe respect ' they 
k1 for him when he shonld appear in better 
"Can such trifles,'' said he to himself, 
;uch a change in the opinion of my fellow- 
s? And why should I fight with the world 
s? My real merit is neither increased nor 
led by the dress I may happen to wear; but 
at unless I waste all my life in combating the 
es of supeiUcial observers, I should avoid* 
e peculiarities in my external appearance 
revent whatever good qualities I have from 
g their just respect." Be was surprised at 
Iness of his companions, who could not dis- 



igeaDt d^Hvance ao respect, 
I. / should aeoid, je doii 
In. Toyei page 30, note 3. 
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cover his merit through the roughness of his manners 
and the disadvantages of his dress; but he determinea 
to shine out upon them in the superior dress ana 
character of a corrector of the press. He went to a 
tailor's, and bespoke a suit of clothes*. He bought 
new linen , and our readers will perhaps hear with 
surprise that he actually* began to consider very 
seriously whether he should not take a few lessons in 
dancing. He had learned to dance formerly, and 
was not naturally either inactive or awkward ; but 
his contempt for the art prevented him, for some 
years, from practising it; and he had nearly forgblten 
his wonted agility. Henry Campbell once, when 
Forester was declaiming against dancing, told him, 
that if he had learned to dance, and excelled in the 
art, his contempt for the trifling accomplishment' 
would have more effect upon the minds of others, 
because it could not be mistaken for envy. This 
remark made a deep impression upon our hero, 
especially as he observed that his friend Henry was 
not in the least vain of his personal graces*, and had 
cultivated his understanding, though he could dance 
a Scotch reel. Scotch reels were associated in Fo- 
rester's imagination with Flora Campbell; and in 
balancing the arguments for and against learning to 
dance, the recollection of Archibald Mackenzie's 
triumphant look, when he led her away as his part- 
ner at the famous ball, had more influence perhaps 



4 . He bespoke a suit of clo- 
thes^ il comraanda un habille- 
mcnt complet. 

2. Actually, Voy. p. <! 7, n. 3. 



3. Trifling accomplishment ^ 
talent futile. 

4. His personal graces y set 
ngi'ementi personnels* 
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upon Forester's mind than his pride and philosophy 
apprehended. He began to have some confused 
design of returning, at some distant period, to his 
friends ; and he had hopes that he should appear in 
a more amiable light to Flora, after he had perfected 
himself in an accomplishment which he fancied she 
admired prodigiously. His esteem for the lady was 
rather diminished by this belief; but still a sufficienf 
quantity remained to excite in him a strong ambition 
to please. The agony he felt the night he left the 
ball-room was such, that he could not even now 
recollect the circumstance without confusion and 
anguish of mind. His hands were now such as could 
appear without gloves ; and he resolved to commence 
the education of his feet. 

M. Pasgrave called upon him, in consequence of 
the message which he left at the magistrate's; his 
original design in sending for the dancing-master was 
to offer him some acknowledgment for his obliging 
conduct, "M. Pasgrave," said he, ''you have be- 
haved towards me like a man of honour; you have 
kept my secret ; I am convinced that you will con- 
tinue to keep it inviolate." As he spoke, he pro- 
duced a ten-guinea bank-note, for at length he had 
prevailed upon himself to have recourse to his pocket- 
book, which, till this day, had remained unopened. 
Pasgrave stared * at the sight of the note, and withdrew 
his hand at first, when it was offered; but he yielded 
at length, when Forester assured him that he was 
not in any distress, and that he could perfectly wejl 
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affbrd lo indulge his feelin^js of gratitude. **Nay/* 
continued Forester, who, if he had not always prac- 
tised the maxims of politeness, notwithstanding pos- 
sessed that generosity of mind and good sense on 
which real politeness must depend , * * you shall not 
be under any obligation to me, M. Pasgrave ; I am 
just going to ask a favour from you. You must 
teach me to dance.'' *' Wid de utmost pleasure * ! " 
exclaimed the delighted dancing-master; and the 
hours of hi6 attendance were soon settled. "Whatever 
Forester attempted, he pursued with energy. M. Pas- 
grave, after giving him a few lessons, prophesied 
that he would do him infinite credit; and Forester 
felt a secret pride in the idea that he should surprise 
his friends, some time or other, with his new accom- 
plishment. 

He continued in the bookseller's service, correcting 
the press for him, much to his satisfaction ; and the 
change in his personal appearance pleased his master, 
asitshowed attention to his advice. Our hero from 
time to time exercised his talents in writing; and 
as he inserted his compositions under a fictitious 
signature in his master's newspaper, he had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the most unprejudiced* opinions of a 
variety of critics, who often came to read the papers at 
Mr.Prior, the bookseller's. He stated, in short essays, 
some of those arguments concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of politeness, luxury, the love of 
society, misanthropy , etc., which had formerly pass- 



1 . En anglais correct : H^ith I 2. Unprejudiced^ sans pr^ 
the utmost (deasare, \ jogdt , impartial. 
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ed between him and Henry Campbell; and he listen- 
ed to the remarks that were made upon each side of 
the question. How it happened, we know not ; but 
after he had taken lessons for about six weeks from 
M. Pasgrave, he became extremely solicitous to haVe 
a solution of all his doubts, and to furnish himself 
with the best possible arguments in favour of civilized 
society. He could not bear the idea that he yielded 
his opinions to anything less than strict demonstra- 
tion; he drew up a list* of queries, which conclude^ 
with the following question : — **What should be the 
distinguishing characteristics* of the higher classes 
of people in society ? " — This query was answered 
in one of the public papers, a few days after it ap- 
peared in Mr.Prior's paper, and the answer was signed 
H, C, a Friend to Society, Even without these 
initials, Forester would easily have discovered it to 
be Henry Campbell's writing; and several strokes • 
seemed to be so particularly addressed to him, that 
he could not avoid thinking Henry had discovered 
the querist. The impression which arguments make 
upon the mind varies with time and change of situa- 
tion. Those arguments in favour of subordinjjLtion 
in society, in favour of agreeable manners and at- 
tention to the feelings of others ip the small as well 
as in the great concerns * of life, which our hero had 
heard with indifference from Dr. Campbell and 
Henry in conversation, struck him, when he saw 



\ . To draw up a tist^ dres- 
ser une liste. 

2. Distinguishing character 
risiics. traits distiDCtilB, 



3, Strokes^ passage, trail. 

4. Concern J affaires , ques- 
tions. Poui* un autre sens, voy, 
page 68, note 3. 
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them io a printed essay, with all the force of con- 
viction j and he wondered how it had )iappened 
that he never' before perceived* them to be con- 
clusive*. 

He put the newspaper which contained this essay 
into )iis pocket; and, after he had finished his day's 
work, and had taken his evening lesson from M. Pas- 
grave, he. went out with an intention of going to a 
favourite spot upon Arthur's Seat, tg read the essay 
again at his leisure. 

But ]xe wa$ stopped at the torn from the !North 
Bridge * into High-Street by a scavenger's cart •. 
The scavenger, with )ijs brooiu vyhich had just swept 
the IJigh-Street, was clearing away* a heap of mud. 
Two gentlemen on horsebact, vy)io were riding like 
postilion^', came up during this ppeption — Sir Phi- 
lip Gosling and Archibald Mackenzie. Forester had 
his back towards them, and he never* logked round, 
because he was too intent upon his own melancholy 
thoughts. Archibald was mounted upon Sawney, 
the horse which he had so fairljr*' won from his 
friend Sir Philip. The half-guinea w^ch had been 



4. Conclusive f convaincant. 

2. The North bridge, C'est le 
pont qui relie la vieille ville a 
la "ville neuve, qui est au nord. 
Ce pont jxVst pas au-dessus 
d'une riviere ; i^ traverse la val- 
lee qui separe les deux par- 
ties d'^imfoourg. Voyez page 
433, note 2. 

3. A scavenger's cart, un 



tombereau de houeur. 

4. To clear away ^ 
disparaUtre, enlever. 
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6. To ride like postilions, 
C'est mooter, comme nous di- 
spns, a I'aoglaise, c'est-a-dire 
en suivant le mouvement du 
cheval. 

6. Never r^pond ici a une 
simple negation et n*a pas le 
sens de jamais. On dit de 
m^me ; Never fear! ne crai- 
■gnezrien! 

7. So fairly* Fairly a un 
double sens} il veut dire |>ien, 
adroitement, habilemeot^ et 
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promised to ihe hostler, had not yet been paid ; and 
the hosiler, determined to revenge himself upon 
Archibald, invented an ingenious method of grati- 
fying his resentment. He taught Sawney to rear 
and plunge *j whenever his legs were touched by the 
broom with which the stables were swept. When 
Sawney was perfectly well trained to this trick , I he 
cunning hostler communicated his design, and rela- 
ted his cause of complaint against Archibald to a sca- 
venger, whu was well known at the livery-stables. 
The scavenger entered into his friend the hostler's 
feelings*, and promised to use his broom in his cause, 
whenever a convenient and public opportunity should 
offer. The hour of retribution was now arrived ; 
the scavenger saw his young gentleman in full glory, 
mounted upon Sawney; he kept his eye upon him^ 
whilst , in company with the baronet , he came over 
the North Bridge : there was a stop, from the meet- 
ing of carts and carriages. The instant Archibald 
came within reach of the broom, the scavenger slight- 
ly touched Sawney's legs ; Sawney plunged and 
reared — and reared and plunged. The scavenger 
stood grinning* at the sight. Forester attempted to 
seize the horse's bridle; but Sawney, who seemed de- 
termined upon the point , succeeded. When Fo- 
rester snatched at his bridle, he reared , then plunged ; 
and Archibald Mackenzie was fairly lodged in the 
scavenger's cart. Whilst the well-dressed laird 



aussi hoimelement , loyiJe- 
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floundered* in the mud, Forester gave the horse 
to the servant, who had now ridden up * ; and , sa- 
tisfied that Mackenzie had received no material in- 
jury, inquired no farther. He turned to assist a poor 
washerwoman, who was lifting a large basket of 
clean linen into her house, to get it out of the way of 
the cart. As soon as he had helped her to lift the 
basket into her passage, he was retiring, when he 
beard a voice at the back-door which was al the 
other end of the passage. It was the voice of a 
child; and he listened, for he thought he had heard 
it before. '' The door is locked, " said the wash- 
ei^woman, ** I know who it is that is knocking ; it 
is only a little girl who is coming for a cap which I 
have there in the basket. *' The door was' unlocked, 
and Forester saw the little girl to whom the fine ge- 
ranium belonged. What a number of ideas she re- . 
called to his mind ! She looked at him , and hesi- 
tated, curtsied', then turned away, as if she was 
afraid she was mistaken, and asked the washerwoman 
if she had plaited her grand-mother's cap*. The 
woman searched in her basket, and produced the 
cap, nicely plaited. The little girl, in the mean time, 
considered Forester with anxious attention. " I 
believe, " said she timidly, *' you are, or you are 
very like, the gentleman who was so good as to ** 



4 . To Jlounder^ s'agiter , se 
d^mener, barbotter. 

2, JVho had ridden up , qui 
avait rejoint son maitre. To ride^ 
chevaiicher; »/;, en baut. 

3. To curtsy , faire la r^ve- 
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par to how. 
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grand -mother's cap^ si elle 
avait plisse le bonnet (h sa 
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*' Yes, '* inteiTupted Forester, *' I know what yoti 
mean. I am the man who went with you to try to 
obtain justice from your tyrannical school-mistress; 
I did not do you any good. — Have you seen — 
have you heard anything of ? " Such a va- 
riety of recollections pressed upon Forester's heart, 
that he could jiot pronounce the name of Henry 
Campbell ; and he changed his question, *' Is your 
old grand-mother recovered?*' *^ She is quite 
well, thank you, sir; and she is grown young again,' 
since you saw her; perhaps you don't know how 
good Mr. Henry and the young lady |iave been to us. 
We don't live now in that little, close, dark room at 
jthe watchmaker's. yV^e are as happy, sir, as the 
day is long*.'' "But \yhat of Hepry?— what of — . — ?** 
** Oh, sir! — but if you are not very busy, or in a 
great hurry — it is but a little way off — if you could 
come and look at oijr new house — I don't niean our 
hquse, for it is jiot ours; but we take care of it, 
and we have two little room^ jto ourselves; and 
Mr. Henry and Miss Flora vei7 often come to seje us. 
I wish you could come to see how nice our rooms 
are ! The house is not far off, only at th^ back of the 
Meadows*." " Go , show roe the way — I'll follow 
you, " said Forester, after he had satisfied himself 
that there was no danger of his meeting any of Dr. 
Campbell's family. 



4 . ff^e are as happjr as the 
day is longj nous sommesheu- 
reusestout le long du jour, notre 
existence u'est que bonlieur. 



2. At the back of the nied" 
dowSj derriere les prairies. II 
s'agit de grandcs prairies aux 
portes d'Ediinbourg. 
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The Meadows* 

. Our hero accoii^pauied the little girl with eager, 
henevolent curiosity. ^* There, " said she, when 
they came to the meadows, '^ do yoju see that white 
house with the paling before it ? *' — " But that can- 
not be your house I " '* No, no, sir : Dr. Campbell 
and several gentlemen have the large room, and 
they come there twice a week, to teach something to 
a great many children. Grand-mother can explain 
all that better to you, sir, than I cap; but all I 
know is, that it is our business to keep ihe room air- 
ed and swept , and to take care of the glass things 
which you'll see ; and you shall see how clean it is — 
it was I swept it * this morning. " 

They had now reached the gate , which was in the 
paling before the house. The old woman came to tbe 
door, clean, neat, and cheerful; she recollected to 
have seen Forester in company with Hepry Campbell 
at the watchmaker's ; and this was sufficient to make 
him a welcome guest. '^ God bless the family and 
all that belongs to them , for ever and ever I '* said 
the woman, ** This way, sir. '' — '* O, don't look 
into our little rooms yet ; look at the great room first, 
if you please, sir, " said the child. 

There was a large table in the middle of this long 

4 . // was I twe^it it^ c'est-a-dire, it was I who swept it. 
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room, and several glass retorts*, and other chemical 
vessels, were ranged upon shelves ; wooden benches 
were placed on each side of the table. The grand- 
mother, to whom the little girl had referred for a 
clear explanation, could not, however, tell Forester 
very exactly the uses of the retorts ; but she informed 
him that many of the manufacturers in Edinburgh 
sent their sons hither^ twice a week ; and Dr. Camp- 
bell, and Mr. Henry Campbell, and some other gen- 
tlemen, came by turns to instruct them. Forester 
recollected now that he once heard Henry talking to 
his father about a scheme for teaching the children 
of the manufacturers of Edinburgh some knowledge of 
chemistiy — such as they might afterwards employ ad- 
vantageously to the arts, andevery-day business of life. 
** I have formed projects, but what good have I 
ever actually done to my fellow-creatures?" said Fo- 
rester to himself. With melancholy steps he walked 
lo examine everything in the room. *' Dr. Camp- 
bell sits in this arm-chair, does he not? and where 
does Henry sit? " The old woman placed the chairs 
for him as they usually were placed. Upon one of 
the shelves there was a slate , which, as it had been 
written upon, the little girl had put by very carefully; 
there were some calculations upon the weight of dif- 
ferent gases , and the figures ^ Forester knew to be 



^. Retorts ^ des cornues. On 
donnc le nom de cornue a un 
vaisseau de verre, de terre, ou 
de metal, renfle, arrondi, el so 
terminant a sa partie supeiieiire 
par un tayau recourbe que I'oa 
nomme col. La cornue sert, 
dans les operations de cliifiiie, 



a distiller , a dissoudre et a de- 
composer les corps. 

2". Hither Iraduit ici quand 
il y a mouveraeut ; mais le 
plus souvent on so sert sim])ler 
meat de here, De meme «7«* 
ther et where, 

3. The Jigures ^ les cliiffres. 
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Henry^s; he looked at everything that was Henry's 
with pleasure. '* Because I used to be so rough in 
my manner to him, *' said Forester to himself, ^* I 
dare say* that he thinks I have no feeling, and I snj> 
pose he has forgotten me by this lime. I deserve, 
indeed, to be forgotten by everybody I How could 
1 leave such friends 1 '* On the other side of the 
slate poor Forester saw his own name written several 
times over, in his friend's handwriting, and he read 
two lines of his own poetry, which he remembered 
to have repeated to Henry the day that they walked 
U) Arthur's Seat. Forester felt much pleasure from 
this little proof of his friend Henry's remembrance. 
'^ Now won't you look at our nice rooms? *' said the 
child, who had wailed with some patience, till he had 
tlone pondering upon* the slate. 

The little rooms were well arranged , and their 
neatness was not now as much lost upon our hero as 
it would have been some months before. The old 
woman and her grand-daughter, with all the pride 
of gratitude , exhibited to him several little presents 
of furniture which they had received from Dr. Camp- 
bell's family. ** Mr, Henry gave me this! — Miss 
Flora gave me that!" was frequently repeated. 
The little girl opened the door of her own room. 
On a clean white deal bracket*, which *' Mr, Henry- 
had put up with his own hands ^''^ stood the well- 
known geranium in its painted flower-pot. ' Forester 
saw nothing else in the room, and it was in vain that 
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both the old woman and her grand-daughter talked to 
him at once — he heard not a word that was saiid to 
him. The flowers were all gone, and the brown 
calyxes * of the geranium flowers reminded him of 
the length of time which had elapsed since he tiad 
first seen them. ** I am sorry there are no flowers 
to offer you," said the little girl, observing Forester's 
melancholy look; ** but I thought you did not like 
geraniums , for I remember, when I gave you a fine 
flower in the watchmaker's shop, you pulled it to 
pieces, and threw it on the ground." *^ I should not 
do so now, " said Forester. The black marks on ihe 
painted flower-pot had been entirely effaced. Fo- 
rester turned away, endeavoured to conceal his emo- 
tion, and look leave of the place, as soon as the gra- 
teful inhabitants would suffer him to depart. The 
reflection that he had wasted his time, that he had 
never done any good to any human being — that he 
had lost opportunities^ of making both* himself and 
others happy, pressed upon his mind ; but his stoical 
pride still resisted the thought of returning to Dr. 
Campbell's. " It will be imagined that I yield my 
opinions from meanness of spirit,'' said he to himself : 
*'Dr. Campbell certainly has no farther regard or 
esteem for me ; neither he nor Henry have troubled 
themselves about my fate. They are doing good to 
more deserving objects ; they are intent upon literaiy 
pursuits', and have not time to bestow a thought on 
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■*. The brown caljrxes, Le 
cnlice^ qui soutient la fleur, es^ 
d'abord vert; il se func avcc la 
flear et cliange de coulcur. 



2. Doth^ a la fois, en meme 
temps. 
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vauxy etudes Utterair«t. 
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me : and Flora, I suppose^ is as gay as she is good. 
I alone am unhappy, — a wanderer ^ an outcast*, a 
useless being I" 

Forester, whilst he was looking at the geranium, 
or soon afterwards, missed his handkerchief : the 
old woman and her gratid -daughter searched for it 
all over the house, but in vain. He then thought 
he must have left it at the washerwoman's, where he 
met the little girl. He called to inquire for it, upon 
his return to Edinburgh. When he returned to this 
woman's house for his handkerchief, he found her 
sitting upon a low stool, in her laundry*, weeping 
bitterly; her children stood round her. Forester 
inquired into the cause of her distress ; and she told 
him that a few minutes after he left her, the young 
gentleman who had been thrown from his horse into 
the scavenger's cart was brought into her house, 
whilst his servant went home for another suit of 
clothes for him. ^' I did not at first guess that I had 
ever seen the young gentleman before," continued 
she; *^ but when the mud was cleared from his face, 
I knew him to be Mr. Archibald Mackenzie. I am 
sure I wish I had never seen his face then, or at any 
time. He was in a very bad humour after his 
tumble; and he began again to threaten me about a 
ten-guinea bank-note; which he and his servant de- 
clare they sent in his waistcoat- pocket to-be washed . 
I'm sure I never saw it. Mr. Henry Campbell 
quieted him about it for a while ; but just now he 



4, ///» outcast, an parla. 
Cast J jete; out , dehors. 



2. Laundry, hnanderie ; d'ou 
laundresSy blanchisseuse. 
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again wirh me , and he says he has spoken to 
3i'ney*, ami that he will cpake me pny the 
note; and he swore at me as if I had been the 
creature in the wai-ld : and God knows I work 
>r my children, and never wronged any one in 
jTs!" 

jsler, who forgot all his own melancholy rc- 
is as soon as he could assist any one who was 
ress, bade the poor woman dry her tears, and 
i her that she had nothing to fear; for he 
instantly go to Dr. Campbell , and get hitn to 
to Mackenzie. "If it is necessary," said he, 
pay the money myself." She clasped her 
joyfully as he spoke; and all her children 
in an exclamation of delight. "I'll go to Dr. 
leM's this instant," said nur hero, whose pride 
ielded to the desire of doing justice to this 
I woman ; he totally forgot himself, and 
It only of her. " I'll go with you lo Dr. 
ell's, and I will speak to iVlr. Mackennie immc- 
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A summons. 

Whilst Forester was walking through the streiets, 
wilh the energy which the hope of serving his fel- 
low-creatures always excited in his generous mind, 
he even forgot a favourite scheme which had^ for 
some weeks past occupied his imagination. He had 
formed the design of returning to his friends an alter- 
ed being in his external appearance : all his apparel 
was now finished, and ready for the grand day when 
he intended to present himself to Dr. Campbell , or 
rather to Flora Campbell, in the character^ of a well- 
bred gentleman. He had laid aside the dress and 
manners of a gentleman , from the opinion that they 
were degrading to the character of a man : as soon 
as this prejudice had been conquered', he was ready 
to resume them. Many were the pleasing anticipa- 
tions in which he indulged himself : the looks of each 
of his friends, the generous approving eye of Henry, 
the benevolent countenance of Dr. Campbell, the 
arch smile* of Flora, were all painted by his fancy; 
and he invented every circumstance that was likely 
to happen — every word that would probably be said 
by each individual. We are sure that our readers 



4. fF'hichhad, etc., qui oc- 
cupuit son imagioutioa depuis 
quelques semaiaes. 

2. Character ^ r6l6. 



3. Conquered, Lea Anglais 
n'ont qii*un verl>c pour tTri- 
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give our enthusiastic hero credit for his forget- 
he pleasing reveries, for his forgetting himself, 
even Flora Campbell, when humanity and jus- 
ailed upon him for exertion, 
hen be found himself in George's-Square', 
Q sight of Dr. Campbell's house , his heart beat 
3tl;, and he suddenly stopped to recollect him- 
He had scarcely stood a few instants, when a 
stont-looking man came np to him, and asked 
f his name was Forester. He started, and an- 
id; "Yes, sir, what is your business with 
The stranger replied by producing a paper, 
desiring him to read il. The paper, which 
half printed, half written, began with these 

Vou are hereby* required to appear before 
— " "What is all this?" exclaimed our hero. 
n a coiislable, and you will please lo come with 
;fore Mr. Wilson. This is not the first time 
ave been before him, I am told." To this last 
nl taunt* Fofesler made no reply; but, in 
1 tone, said, " that he was conscious of no 
, but that he was ready to follow the constable, 
1 appear before Mr. Wilson, or any other ma- 
le who wished to inquire into his conduct." 
;h he summoned all his foi-titude, and spoke 



CBTtia {syaaee) au metlre. 
Jejqu(!(1fs >e Itodie un ». Hcrehj', par leu pr*- 






: apoiln>|^«. 



with composure, he was much astonished by this 
proceeding : he could not help reflecting that an in- 
dividual in society who has friends , an established 
character, and a homely is in a more desirable situa- 
tion than an unconnected being , who has no one to 
answer for his conduct, no one to rejoice in his suc- 
cess, or to sympathize |n his misfortunes. "Ah, Dr. 
Campbell 1 happy father I in the midst of youf own 
family, you have forgotten your imprudent ward ! '' 
said Forester to himself. * * You do not kfiow how 
near he is to you I Tou do not know that he was 
just returning to you! You do not see that he is, 
at this moment, perhaps , pn thp brink of dis- 
grace* ! " 



4 . A home ^ an diez-soi, un 
interieur. 

2. On the brink of^ a deux 
doigts de (litlerulement, sur le 



bord de : on the brink of a pre' 
cipicey 8ur le bord d-un preci- 
pice). — Di^erace^ le di^sIiOB- 
neur. 
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XIX 

The bank-notes* 

Forester was mistaken in his idea that Dr. Camp^ 
bell had forgotten him ; but we shall not yet explain 
farther upon this .subject ; we only throw out this 
hint*, that our readers may not totally change their 
good opinion of the doctor. We must now beg their 
attention to the continuation of the history of Archi- 
-bald Mackenzie's bank-note. 

Lady Catherine Mackenzie one day observed that 
the coulours were changed in one spot on the right ^ 
hand pocket * of her son's waistcoat. " My dear Ar- 
chibald/' said she, ''what has happened to your 
smart waistcoat? What is that terrible spot?" 
*' Really, ma'am •, I don't know," said Archibald, 
with his usual soft voice and deceitful smile. Henry 
Campbell observed that it seemed as if the colours 
had been discharged^ by some acid. *' Did you 
wear that waistcoat, Mr. Mackenzie," said he, " the 
night the large bottle of vitriolic acid was broken — 
the night that poor Forester's cat was killed ; don't 
you remember?" ** 01 I did not at first recollect. 



4. HitUf mention faite en 
{MMant. 

2. The right-hand pockety 
la poche droite. On dit aussi 
en fran^ais, a main droite, k 
Bain gaudie* 



3. Ma'am, c*est-a>diTe Ma^ 
dam. Yoyez, pour i'emploi de 
Madam id, la note 2 de la 
page 64. 

4. Discharged^ effae^, aU 
the^ decompose. 
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I cannot possibly remember, indeed — • it is so long 
ago — what waistcoat I wore on that particular night.*' 
The extreme embarrassment in Archibald's manner 
surprised Henry. ** I really don't perceive your 
drift ^/* continued Mackenzie. ** What made you 
ask the question so earnestly?'' He was relieved 
from his panic when Henry answered that he only 
wished to know whether it was probable that it was 
stained with vitriolic acid ; ** because, *' said he , '* I 
'think that is the pocket in which you said you left 
your ten-guinea note ; then, perhaps, the note may 
have been stained." "Perhaps so^" replied Mac- 
kenzie, drily. " And if it were , you could identify 
the note. You have forgotten the number; but if the 
note has been stained with vitriolic acid , we should 
certainly be able to know it again : the acid would 
have changed the colour of the ink." Mackenzie 
eagerly seized this idea, and immediately, in pur- 
suance of* Henry's advice, went to several of the 
principal bankers in Edinburgh , and requested that 
if a note stained in such a manner should be pre- 
sented to them , they would stop payment of it , till 
Mackenzie should examine it. Some time elapsed, 
and nothing was heard of the note. Mackenzie gave 
np all hopes of recovering it; and, in proportion as* 
these hopes diminished , his old desire of making the 
poor washerwoman answerable for his loss increa- 
sed. We have just heard this woman's account of 



4. Drift veat dire courant, 
et par aoite port^, but. / don't 
pete«iv4 ytmr drijk , je ne voit 
pit f^ voM vouIm ea vwiir. 
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his behaviour to her^ when he came intd her hbtls^e 
to be refitted*, after his tumble from Saihiey into the 
scavenger's cart. All his prbthises to Hehry he 
thought proper to disregard : promises appeatbd to 
him mere matters of cohvenieiice ; And thb idea bf 
*' talking in^ " such a young man ds Heiiry Cainpbell 
was to him an excellent joke. lie resolved to keep 
the five guineas quietly which Henry leiit him, and at 
the same time, to frighthen this innocent, indiistribus 
woman into paying^ him the value of his batlk-faote. 
Upon Mackeiizie's return to i)r. Cattipbeirs, after 
his fall from Sawney, the first thing he heard wis 
that his note was found ; that it liad been stopped 
at the Bank oH Scotland ; and that one bf the clerks 
of the bank who brought it for his exdndihatibh, had 
been some time waiting for his retiirtt fi'bni riding. 
When the note was produced, Heiiry saw that two 
or three of the words wtiicli had been written iii 
ink— the name of the person to whom it was payable, 
and the date of tne month arid year — ^were so jjal^ 
as to be scarcely visible, and that there was ii rolind 
hole through one corner of the paper. This roiiiid 
hole puzzled Henry; but he liad no doiibt thdt tHfe 
ink had been thus nearly obliterated by vitridlib 
acid. He poured a few drops, diluted with water, 
upon some printing; and the ink was quickly idi-hed 
to nearly the same pale colour as that ifa Mackenzie's 



4. To he refitted J pour ^tre 
reniis en bon etat, c'est-a-dire 
pour reparer le desordre de sa 
toilette. 

2 . To take in some one* Voy. 
page U2, noted. 



3 . Remarquez I'expression 
concise, to frighten into pajr- 
ing y effrayer de mani^re 4 
faire payer, c'est-a-dire ex— 
torquer, arrather par la craititb 
le payeincnt de. 
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iiote. thfe holfe was easily trabbd% a* it hdd ilttt 
passied thi'bUgh ihslny Haiids ^^ 'dui* readers will he 
sorry to hear it — 16 M. Pasgrdv^; the dancing- 
master. Mackenzie arid the clerk weht dirfectly td 
his house, found hiiri at home, and, ipeithbut ihiicH 
preface ', informed hirii of tneir business; THfe 
dancing-master trembled froni Hfead tb fobt; arid, 
though innocent, exhibitied all the Sighs of giiilt; 
tie liad not the slightest knowledge 8f Biisiiifess ; and 
the mahrier and language bUH'e batifebr*! clef k whd ab- 
conipanied Mackenzie Ibrrlfeed him bejrohd measttt*e, 
>ecause he did not comprehend one wbrd ih ten th3l 
le said about checks, entries, and 'day-bboks '; arid 
he was nearly a quarter bt iari hbtir before he cotild 
recover sufficient presehte of ridind tb corisidei* from 
whom he received the note. At length, dfter ^oihg 
over, in an unintelligible hiarihelV all Ine puzzlfed ^ 
accounts of monies' received and paid whibh he kept 
ih his head, he declared thai he clearly redoilected 
to have received the teri-guiniea note at IVtr. Mac- 
pherson, the tailor's j that he wient, a few weeks ago, 
to settle his year's account witn him ; and that, in 
change for a twenty-pound note, he received that 
which the banker's clerk now produced. To Mac- 



i. T)ie note was easily ira- 
cedy on deco'uvrit facllfimeht la 
ptoveiiiince dd Inll'et. To trace, 
sulvre k trace. 



un huri^tiier. Ent'rjr J b*fest I'in- 
scription s'ur lb itvre d\s bonipt'es 
d'une somme ^plAf'^e 6Si tebiie. 
^,7 V.7 .>.o?' r»**est ce lJti*<Jfa apjiclle, 



2. Without 'much prefa^.- ^ _.< ^'-^S liVriJs, le 



sans long preaiiib'uVe. 

3.. 'Checks , entries,. .IdajT' 
hooks. Un clieque est in bon 
payable au porteur el u pr^sen- 
tation, siir un fends dep6s6 chez 



juui'hiil. 

4. Puzzled f embrOuill'6; 

5. Monies est iiii aDcien 
piuriel dc money 'eihploye dans 
le »ehs Je sdmthe d'i^rgent. 
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kenzie it was perfectly indifferent who was fonrid 
guilty, so that he could recover his money. *' Settle 
it as you will amongst you," said he — '* the money 
must be refunded^, or 1 must have you all before 
a magistrate directly." Pasgrave, in great pertur- 
bation, set out for Mr. Macpherson's, showed him 
the note, and reminded him of the day when be 
paid his account. " If you received the note from us, 
sir, " said the master tailor, very calmly, '*it must 
be entered* in our books; for we keep regular -ac- 
counts. " The tailor's foreman ' who knew much 
more of the affair than his master, appealed, with 
assumed security , to the entry in the books. By 
this entry it appeared that M. Pasgrave settled his 
account the 1 7 th of October, that he paid the balance * 
by a twenty-pound note, and that he received in 
change ' a ten-guinea note , on Sir William For- 
bes's bank, 

'* You see, sir, " said the tailor, " this cannot 
possibly be Mr. Mackenzie's; for his note is 
on the Bank of Scotland*. Our entry is as full as 
possible; and I am ready to produce my books, and 
to abide by them'' in any court of justice in the world." 



4 . Hejundedy I'embourse (de 
funds, fonds). 

2. Entered, eoregistr^, ins- 
crit. Yoyez la note 3 dc la 
page precedente. 

3. Foreman , contre-maitre, 
c)iefd*atclier. 

4. Balance y reliquat de 
compte, solde. 

6. Change^ maotiaie^appoint. 

6. Pour comprendte ncttc- 

tneot riiistoire de cet billeU, 



il fa tit savoir que les bauques, 
en l^coftse, ne sont pas regies' 
corome eu France. La loi au- 
torise tout banquier a emettre 
des billets, sous certaines ga- 
ranties. La Banque d'Ecosse 
elle-m^me, quoi que puisse faire 
croire son nom, est une bauque 
comme les autres, dirigee par 
de simples particulierSf et ne 
jouissant d'attcun privilege. 
7« To abide by them^ te re- 
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M. Pasgrave was totally at a loss*; he could only 
repeat that he remembered to have received Mac- 
kenzie's note from one of the tailor's men, who 
brought it to him from an inner room. The foreman 
boldly asserted that he brought the change exactly 
as his master gave it to him, ahd that he knew no- 
thing more of the matter. But, in fact, he knew a 
great deal more. He had found the note in the pocket 
of Mackenzie's waistcoat, which his servant had left 
to be mended, after he had torn it furtively, as had 
been already related. When his master called 
him into the inner room, to give him the change 
for Pasgrave, he observed that there was a ten- 
guinea note wrapped up with some halfpence ; and 
he thought that it would be a prudent thing to 
substitute Mackenzie's note, which he had by him^, 
in the place of this. He accordingly gave Pasgrave 
Mackenzie's note , and thrust the note which he had 
received from his master, into a corner of his truuk, 
where he usually kept little windfalls' that came to 
him by the negligence of customers — toothpick * 
cases, loose silver', old gloves, etc., all which he 
knew how to dispose of. But this bank-note was a 
higher prize* than usual, and he was afraid to pass 
it, till all inquiry had blown over ''. He knew his 



trancJier derri^re 1e temoignage 
de ses liTres, se reposer sur 
leur exactitude. 

•I . To be at a lossj Atre perdu, 
ne pas savoir ou ron en e$t. 
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3. /jTciuZ/a//, bonne aubaine, 
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master's regularity; and he thbiighi that if tlife botfe 
was stopped afterwards at any of the banks, it Cbiild 
never be traced farther than to M. Pasgrave. life was 
rejoiced to see that this jpoor man wsls in siich trepi- 
dation of mind that he could not, in Ihe least, Us^ 
his understanding; and he saw, \^ith hiuch satis- 
faction , that his master, who Was a positive ihah, 
and proud ot the accuracy of his books, was grb\^iiig 
red in the face in their defence. Mackenzie, in thie 
mean time, who had switched his boots* With great 
im|)atience during their debate, interfered at M§1 
with ^- *' Come, gentlemen, we bdn't stand hfeib 
aii day to hear yoii give one another the ll'e^. Onte 
of you, it's plain, must shell out ybUr corldhders » ; 
but as you can't settle which, wb ttiiist pub you to 
your oath\ I see/' *' Mr. Wilsoh's is not far ofi^ 
and I'm ready to go before him with my books this 
instant," said the fiery master-tailor. <^ My books 
were never called in question, since I was in trade, 
till this instant; and nobody biit a French daiicitig- 
master, who understands no more of diebtbr dhd'cre- 



4. ff^ho had switched his 
hoots, qui avait donne des coups 
de cravache sur ses bottei. 

2. Give one another the lie^ 
se donner mutuellement un de- 
menti. 

3 . One of you must shell out 
your corianderSj un de vous 
doit dcbourser , doit payer les 
pots casses. Shell out veut 
dire ecosser, decortiquer. La 
coriandre est une plante aroma- 
tique; on emploie en medecine 
I'enveloppe de la graine de la co- 



tdandre. L'expi'ession anglaise 
(ionnde ici vient prdbabtiBmeiit 
de ce que Ih tn<)aTemeiit de la 
main qui decortique cette graiue 
ressemble beaucoup au mouve- 
ment que Vo^ ^^^^ quand on 
compte de Targent. 

4. Put you to your ocith^ 
vous deferer le serment. Ea 
AngleterrQ comme en France, 
on fait preter serment aux te- 
inoins d'une affaire judiciaire, 
avant d'enlendre leur d^po* 
sitiou. 
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ditor* thsin my goose*, would stand out agaiihst'such 
an entry as this; " 

To Mr. Wilson's, the tdlor, his forettidn, the dan- 
cing-mdster, thebdnkejr's clerk, and Mackenzie, repair- 
ed. Pasgi'ave lurned paler thail ever ddncier turn- 
ed befbrfe ; AM gavb hitriself, his charactet*; and hiis 
wife and children, all tip for lost, ivheii he heard that 
he was to Be put upon his oath. He drew back when 
Mi\ Wil^bri held thb book* to him, and demanded 
whether he would sweAr to the persoti from whom 
he received the note. He said he could not swear, 
biit to the best of his heWe^^^ en consciences^ en hon" 
fif^iir — foi dhohnete homme — he was convinced 
he received it froin Mr. Macpherson's foremaii. The 
foreman, Who froih bne step in villany, found him- 
self hurried dn to another and atlother, now scru{)led 
riot to declare that he wds ready to take hi^ odth that 
he delivered the note and change , just as his master 
gave it to him, to M. Pasgrave. The magistrate turned 
to the pale, conscientious*', incapacitated' daticiiig- 
master, and, in a severe tone, said: ** Appearances 
are strangely against ybii, M. Pasgrave. Hbre's iA. 
youhg gentleman has lost a batik-itdte — it is sibpped 



4, Debtor and creditor^ 
doit et avoir (litt^ralement, <16- 
biteuT et creancier\ 

2. Goose est ici un gros fer 
a repasser, un carread. 

3 To standout against, rc- 
sister a, ne ^as serendre aTevi- 
dence de. 

4. The booky c'est-a-dire ici, 
la Bible. Les protestanis et les 
catholiquespr^teht sermeut sur 



la Bible, les Israelites sur I'An- 
cien 'testament, les Miilioihe- 
tans sur le Coran^ et aiusi de 
suite. Les Quakers seuls^ aux- 
^uels leiirs opinions religieuses 
defehdeiit toute esj^ece de seg- 
ments, sont dispenses par la Ibi 
adglaise de cette formalite. 

5. Conscientious y trouble 
dans sa conscience; 

6. TncapacitaUd y paralyse. 
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at the Bank of Scotland^ it is traced home to you* — 
you say you got it from Mr. Macpherson, or his fore- 
man — his books are produced — the entry in them is 
clearly against you ; for it states that the note given 
to you in change "was one of Sir William Forbes's 
bank; and this which I hold now in my hand is of 
the Bank of Scotland . Please now to tell how this note 
of the Bank of Scotland, which has been proved to be 
the property of Mr. Mackenzie, came into your pos- 
session. From whom did yoii receive it? or how did 
you come by it'? 1 am not surprised that you decline 
taking an oath upon this occasion.'* " Ah^ momieur^ 
ayez pitie de moi I ** cried the innocent , but 
terrified man, throwing himself upon one knee, 
in an attitude which , on the stage, would have 
produced a sublime effect* — *' -^/*, monsieur^ 
ajrez pitiS de moi! I have no more* dan de child 
no sense in affairs." Mackenzie interrupted him 
with a brutal laugh. The more humane banker's clerk 
was moved by the simplicity of this avowed ignorance 
of business. He went up to the d istracted dancer, 
and said: <^It is not to be expected that everybody 
should understand business 9lS ive do, sir; if you are 
innocent, only give yourself time to recollect; and 
though it's unfortunate that you never keep any re- 
gular accounts, may be ^ we shall be able to make out' 



i. It is traced home to you, 
il est recohna comme prove- 
nant de vom. 

3. To come hy something ^ 
rencoBtrer, le procarer, venir 
k poMMer quelqueehoae. 

8, iSfofv MO mort^ etc. En 



angluis correct il faudrait : / 
have no more the sense of bu^ 
siness than a child, 

4. Mnjr he^ etc. Voy. page S, 
note 8. 

6. To make out^ debrouiller, 
deTinefi ^lairdr. 
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this affair of the entry. If Mr. Wilson will give me 
leave to take this pen and ink, and if you will try to 
recollect all the persons from whom you have received 
money lately — — " ** jih , mon Dieu! da I is ^ impos- 
sible." Then he began to name the quarterly and 
half-yearly payments that he had received from his 
various pupils. '' Did any of them lately give you a 
ten- guinea note? " " Ahy ouij Je me rappelle — un 
jeune monsieur-^ un certain monsieur ^ qui ne ifeut 
pas que --^ qui est Ih incognito — who I would not be- 
tray for the world ; for he has behave wid de roost 
parfaite gSnSrositS to me*. " ** But did he give you a 
ten-guinea bank-note? that is all we want to know/' 
said the magistrate. ^^ Mais — oui~~yes," "About 
what time ? " said the clerk. * < It was about thebegin- 
ning of October." And this was so near the time 
when he settled accounts with Mr. Macpherson, the 
tailor, that he even himself began to believe it pos- 
sible that he had mistaken one note for the other. 
** When the young gentleman gave you the note," 
said the banker's clerk, " surely, you must have look- 
ed at it — you must have observed these remarkable 
stains?" Pasgrave replied that he did look at it, he 
supposed; that he saw it was a ten-guinea note; it 
might be stained, it might not be stained, he could 
not pretend to be certain about it. He repeated his 
assurances that he was ignorant of business and of 
everything in this world but dancing. " Pour la 



i. DatiSjC-k-d.thatis. I would not betray Jor the world; 
2. En anglais correct , la I for he has behaved to me "with 
phrase irait ainsi : Whom I \ the greatest generosUjr, 



FOESSTER. 
!, Je oiy tonnais — po^r les affaires, je Tftn tah 

moi." Hfii with his usual simplicity, added, 
if Mr. Wilson would give him leave, hs would 
the young gentleman, his friend, and learn from 
fti^ctlf the number of the note which he had 
I him; that he was sure he could recollect his 
note immediately. Hackenue, who thought that 
va9 merely pretence in order to escape, told him 
le could not be suffered to go out upon his pa- 

'' But,'' said Mr, Wilson, " tell us the name qf 
qunggentleoian who has so much generosity, and 
lives incognito i I don't like gentlemeq who livp 
nito . I think I had a young man here before lae, 
t two months ago, charged with breaking a con- ' 

mar's windows in a riot, the night of the great 
inations — Hey? don't I remembec some such 

? Andyou, M. Pasgrave, if I mistake not, inte- 
1 yourself mightily about this young man; and 
ne and my daughters, sir, that he was a young 
eman incognito. I begin to see tbrongb this affair. 
ips this is the same young gentleman from whom 
reived the note. And pray what valiiedidyou ] 

Tor it?'' Pasgrave, whose fear of betraying t'o- j 
r now inpreased his confusion, stammered, and | 
laid the note was a. present, but afterwards ad- I 
" I have been giving de young person lessons j 
Qcing for dese six wefk'." j 

Well, then, we must summon this young per- | 

said Mr, Wilson. " Tell us his name, if you "j 



I gtntUinaa Jaaciag teiiaat Uust 
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please/' said l^Iackeijzie. ** I have some suspicion 
that I know your gentleman incognito." *^ You need 
npt trouble him,'* said the magistrate; ** I know the 
name already, and I know w^^^® t^® ^^^^ is to be 
found; his name, if |ie has not changed it since he 
>fas last in this room, is Forester." ** Forester! " 
exclaimed Mackenzie; '* I thought so I I always 
t]^ought }iow he would turn out. 1 wonder what his 
friends, the Campbells, wilj have to say for him 
now! '' 

Mr, Wilspfl'^ pel) stqpped. "His friends^ the Camp- 
bells — humph ! So the Cainpl^ells are his friends, 
are they ? " repeatejd l^e. " T}iey were his friends,'' 
ai^sivered Mackepzi^j ** but Mr. Forester thought 
proper, nobody Jcnow^ "^hy, to run away from 
fh^fP; 9Qinc moptbs ago : |;he only reason I could 
evpr )|5^r|i ]Yas that he did not like to live apongst 
gpntleifi^l); and he has |)een living ever since inco- 
gnito, ifiiioj^gst blackgujjrds*, and we see the fruit? 
of it." ]V|ackep:^je pagjerly handed th^ summons, 
a$ sppi^ aa it; was sigpecj^ to a constable; and 
Mr. Wilson directed the constable to Mr. Prior's, the 
bookseller, adding, ^' Bpoksellers and print:ers are 
dangerou;^ persops. " Tbje copstable^ who had seen 
Forester the nigh|; that fiq was confined with Tom 
^andoni, kQiew his f^pe ^nd person ; and we have 
told our readefs that hp met Forester in George's 
Square, going to Dr. Campbell's to vindicate the in- 
nocence of the poor washerwoman. 

The tailor's foreman was not a little alarmed when 

4 . Blackguards^ de9 manyais sujett. 



FORESTKK. 

tunmons was sent for our hero; he dreaded that 
'oice of truth should be heard, and he skulked 
nd the rest of the company. What astunUh- 
t did Forester feel when be entered the room, and 
the group that surrounded the justice's' table! 
rchibald Mackenzie, with an insulting sneer on 
ips — Pasgrave, with eyes fixed upon him in de«- 
— Mr, MacphersoD, the tailor, poiniiiig to an 
y in his book — his foreman shrinking from do- 
— the banker's clerk, with benevolent scepticism 
s countenance — and the justice, with a porten- 
scowl upon his brow. 

Come forward, Mr. Forester, " said the magis- 
:, as our hero made a sadden pause of astonish- 
t; " come forward, sir!" Forester advanced 

calm intrepidity. " Tou are better dressed thai) 
1 1 had the honour of seeing you here some time 

sir. Are you a printer still, or a gentleman? 
r dress certainly bespeaks a change in your con- 
n. " *'I am sure I should hardly know Mr. Fo- 
tr again, he is grown such a beau' — compara- 
y speaking, I mean, " said Mackenzie. " Bnt 
kinly, M. Pa^rave, you must have made some 
ake ; I don't know how to believe my senses I Is 
the young gentleman to whom you alluded^— 

Forester, do you know ?" — " Give me 

s, Mr. Mackenzie,'' interrupted the justice; "I 
I examine this young incognito myself. I think 
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I know how to come at- the truth. Will you do me 
the favour, sir, to inform me whether you recollect 
anything of a ten-guinea bank-note which you gave or 
paid, some time in last October, to this gentleman? '* 
pointing to M. Pasgrave. ** I do,'* replied Fores- 
ter, in a distinct, unembarrassed voice, '* perfectly 
well remember giving M. Pasgrave a ten-guinea 
bank-note. '* ** Ak^ monsieur^ je ne suis pas un in- 
grat !''•''— Ne pensez pas que — " *< Oh, M. Pasgrave," 
interrupted Mackenzie, " this is no time for compli- 
ments and fine speeches : for God's sake*, let us get 
to the bottom of this affair without further cere- 
mony. " '* Sir, " said the banker's clerk, ** all we 
want to know is the number of your note, and the 
firm of the house*. Was your note one of Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes's, or of the Bank of Scotland? " Fores- 
ter was. silent. " I do not recollect, " said he, af- 
ter some pause. " You don't recollect, sir, " said 
the justice, ** is something like an evasive answer. 
You must have a vast number of bank-notes then, 
we must presume, if you cannot recollect to what 
bank your ten-guinea note belonged. " Forester 
did not understand this logic; but he simply repeated 
his assertion. ** Pray, sir," said the tailor, who 
could no longer restrain his impatience. — "Pray, 
sir, '' said the magistrate, in a solemn manner, '^ be 
silent. I shall find out the truth. *So, Mr. Forester, 
you cannot possibly recollect the house of your note? 



4. For Cod's sakty pour 
Dieu ! au nom da del ! D« mime 
/or m^ sake, poor moi^ otv. 



2. The firm oj the house , U 
raison sociale de retabliiseo 
meiit. 
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You tHll tell US next, I daresay, that you cannot pos- 
sibly i^dollfect how you came by it." ** Sir, " said 
Forester-, ** if it iS necessary, I can readily tell you 
how 1 cable by it. '* <* It is very necessary, sir, for 
your owh c'redit. *' ** t received it from Dr. Camp- 
bell. " .*' br. CitnpbeM! " rfepteated the magistrate, 
changing his tone. ** And I have some idea that 
tiie doctor gAVe tiWe a list Of the nuttibers of that and 
four other notes, With which 1 foHliriately have not 
parted. " ** Some idea means nothing in a court olf 
justice, sir; if you have any such paper, you can do 
us the favour to produce it. " Now this list was 
locked up in the tVunk, of which the key was drop- 
j)e{i into the brewing-vat. Rich.irdson , the clerk, 
had returned the key to him ; but, such is the force of 
habit, he had not cured himself o\ the foolish trick of 
twirling it upon his thumb ; and about two months 
ago, he dropped it in one of his walks to Arthur's 
Seat. He long searched for it amongst the Vocky 
fragments, but at last gave it up* . he little imagined 
of how much consequence it might be to him. Dr. 
Campbell had once refused to break open the loctj 
and he ifelt Very unwilling tO apply to him in his pre- 
sent circumstances. However, he wrote a few lines 
to Henry Campbell ; nut as soon as he had written 
them, his pride revolted from the thoughts of suppli- 
cating the assistance of his friend in such a disgrace - 
ful situatidn. — ** If you don't choose te write, " 
said the officious malevolence of Archibald, " I can, 
however, speak; I'll desire Dr. Campbell to open 

4. To give it up, abandonuer la paiite. 
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ytttir Irtibk and searcft for the papet*. *' Bfe left All 
rdohl before PoVester couM Wake any farlhel* o^- 
pt)sitioti. 

*' I have ^tis'w'ered, I hope, i)o\;h tfstftidly and 
rfe^pectfnlly, all thte qnestioiis that f6ix have a^ked 
ihe, '' ^aid FoVester, turning to Mr. Wilsoii, ** 1 hopife 
ydQ will no !oh]^r keep me in thie tfark. Of what 
am I suspected ? " '* » will tell ydu, ^W," Replied th^ 
delibei'ate, unfeelifag ttia^strate : *' y6\i aVe stispedeA 
of having, I Will not say jr/ofetf, — but j6\x are more 
th^n siispected 6f having come unfMrly by a certain 
t'eri-guinea bank-note, which the young gentleman 
who haij just ieft the room lost a few mouths ago. '^ 
Forester, as this spefech -^as slowly ^Vonbunced, &at 
dowh, folded bis arms, and appeared totally insen- 
sible, — quite unconscious that he wAs iA the presence 
of a magistrate, or that any human beiiig Was observ- 
ing htm. ** jihy mon cher monsieur., pdr^hrietY''* 
cried iPasgrave, bursting into telirs. *^ iPenparloHs 
pluSy '' added he, turning to the magistrate. *' Je 
-payerai tout ce qu^H faut. I wtH pay ^ tett gui- 
neas. I will satisfy everybody, I cannot nevei 
forgive myself if I bring him into any dis^c^ *♦. *' 
*' Disgrace ! '* exclaimed Forester, stattibg tip, aVi3 
repeating the word in a tone which made every per*- 
son in the room, not excepting the phlegmatic Vi^^- 
gistrate, staVt and look tip to him^ ^vith a sodden feel- 
ing of inferiority, flis ardent eye s|)bk'e the Yxti'- 



A, £n axiglais correct, la 
pi} rase devrait ^tre : I will par 
the ten guineas, I will tatisjy 



eyeryhodjr, X. cqn. never par- 
don inyseljifl thing him itiih 
any disgrace . 
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gaage of his soul; no words could express his 
emotion. The master-tailor dropped his day-book. 
''Constable! — call a' constable 1 " cried the justice. , 
** Sir, you forget in whose presence you are; you 
think, 1 suppose, that your friends, the Campbells, 
will bear you out*. Sir, I would have you to know 
that all the Campbells in Scotland can't bail* you for a 
felony'. Sir, philosophers should know these things. 
If you cannot clear yourself to my entire satisfaction, 
Mr. Forester, I shall ccwnmit* you — in one word— to 
— jail : — ^yes — look as you please, sir, — to jail. 
And if the doctor, and his son , and all his family, come 
up to bail you, I shaW ^ meo periculo^ refuse their bail. 
The law, sir, is no respecter of persons. So none of 
your rodomontades^, young gentleman, in my pre- 
sence, but step into this closet, if you please; and, 
I advise you, bring your mind into a becoming 
temperament*, whilst I go to dinner. Gentle- 
men, " continued he to Macpherson and Pasgrave , 



4 . fF'ill hear you outy vous 
feront mettre en liherte. 

2. To bail, faire reUcher, 
faire elargir une personne en se 
portant caution pour elle. 

3. Felony^ crime capital, 
qoi entralne one peine in&- 
mante. 

4. To commit a person to 
jail, envoyer en prisoa. Le 
juge mis en scene ici {jus- 
tice of peace) n'a le pouvoir 
de prononcer des condam- 
natioos que pour des delits 
sans gravite, Qaand il s'agit 
4o fiiits entraloant une peine 
lofamfintpi et que Vaccusatioa 



lui semble fond^, il envoie 
le prevenu en prison pour qu*il 
ait a comparaltre devant le 
jury. Ce juge r^pond done a la 
fois a notre jnge de police cor- 
rectionnelle et a notre juge 
d'instruction. 

6 . Rodomontades, rodomon- 
tades. Ce mot vient du nom 
d'un Leros de I'Arioste, poete 
italien du seizieme siede, auteor 
du poeme de Roland Jurieux, 
Son Rodomont est uu type d*in- 
solence et d'orgueil. 

6. A becoming tempera- 
ment , ni\ etat d'esprit convv* 
ilitbl^. 
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'* you'll be so good to wait here in this apartment. 
Constable, look to your prisoner, " pointing to 
the door of the closet. *' John, let me know 
when Dr. Campbell arrives; and tell them to 
send up dinner directly," said the justice to his 
butler^. 

Whilst he dines, we must leave the tailor com- 
plaining that he was wasting precious time; the 
foreman in the panic of guilt, and the good-natured 
dancing-master half distracted betwixt his fears and 
his ignorance. He looked from time to time through 
the key-hole of the closet in which Forester was con- 
fined, and exclaimed, '* Grand Dieu! comme il a 
Vair noble a cet instant! Ah^ lui coupable! —^ he go 
to jail? — It is impossible ! " 

^* We shall see how that will be presently, " said 
the foreman who had hitherto preserved absolute 
silence. " I abide by my books, " said the master- 
tailor, ^' and 1 wish Dr. Campbell would make haste. 
/ ha^e lost a day * / *' 

In spite of the tailor's imperial exclamation, be 
was obliged to wait some time longer. When 
Mackenzie arrived at Dr. Campbell's, Henry was not 
at home : he was gone to the house at the back of 
the meadows, to prepare some chemical experiments 



4 . Butler , sommeller ; de 
bottle, bouteille. 

2. / have lost a day. Allu- 
sion au mot de I'emperenr ro- 
xnaiD Titus : <c Atque etiam re- 
« cordatus quondam super coe- 
« nam quod nihil cuiquam toto 
« die praestitisset, memorabilem 



« illam meritoqne laudatam to- 
« cem edidit : Amici, diem per- 
udidi. » (Suetone.) S'etantsou- 
yenu ua soir a souper qu*il n*a- 
yait oblige personne ce jour*la, 
il dit ce mot remarqoable ot 
qu*on a loa^ avec raison * 
a Amis, j*ai perdu ma joornee. » 



'\ 
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fo^ the next day's lecUire*. Mackenzie > ||iai^^Y^c^ 
rvund Pr. Campbell at home in fiis stu^y^ 9^^y lA % 
soft, \iypocqtical voice, lamented, that he wa^ pblig^ 
^o communicHte some diss^grees^b.k circumstance^ re- 
lating to yo.v^ng Mr. Forestey, ** You do, no^j \ 
presume, know where that unfortunate, misgv^^c^^^l 
youth is a^\ present,— s^t \];i^s mcuneixt, \ n^oau. " *' I 
do not ]r9i^ w^ere he i^ aX th;s ^oment;^ '' said p^*. 
Gamfb^Uj, ^alinly ' << l)u^ I ^now ^vli.e^o \ie has b&ei^ 
fpr sopj^ time,-rT.at Mr, Prior's the bookseller. ) 
have had WJ ^J^. upou \dm ever s^ce he ^eA ^hU 
house. I have graced l^i(A from place tp plac^« 
Thq\igl\ I ^ave ss^id little about hima Mr. Mackenzie, 
I hay^ a gr^a^t Regard for my unfortunate Wft.vd. '' 
** I am sorry for it, sir, " said Mackenzie : *' this 
note win w(i\ind your feeliings the paor^ deeply^. " 
** Wha^X is th^ m^Uer? pray speak s^t pupe, " crie^ 
Dr. CaQ(iphel^, ^ho i^oay fPtTgot aU his usual calmr 
ness. *' "Vyhw^ is ycrt*es^ter? " *^ fle is at this a^- 
ment before Mr. Wilson, the magistrate, sir, charge^ 
y[\X}i T-T bivit I o^i;i I ca^imX believe him guiUy 
-TTirr " '* Chaiged^ith wj^^t? Fpr God's sake, spei^k 
plainly, IMlr. ]^ackenziel " ''T^^^p, \n ope word, sir, 
n^y Ipst baul^-?\pte is ^yacpd home to Mr. Forester'*. 

M. P^sgraye s^ys he received it from him. '' 
" Surely, sir, '* said Dr. Campbell, with indignation, 



4. Tk^ next ^<yrV lecture j 
la lecoa du lendemain. Qn en- 
teokd en angl^i? par lecture 
oqe le^bn faite e^ public, et 
ne se rqttachant psis( neces$ai- 
rem^Bt k nne scj^i^. 



2. r/id /Mo/d dfieplfj d'att* 
taai plu9 prQfoQdement. 

3, A/)^ hst bank-tiQte i> 
traced home to Mr. forestec, 
Voyez la premiere note de la 
pnge 472. 
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" jpu womW not insinua^te \\xax Forester has stolen 
your bauVnot^ ? '* — *' IiQ3inua^te nothipg, doctor," 
said Archib^aldj *' but J (ear the tWog is too plainly 
proved. — ]\|y bauk-uotet has certain stains , by 
whicl^ it ha$ b^en id^ntifi^4. All that I know is 
Um Mr. Wilson says he can take no bail, and that he 
must coQimit .Mr. forester to jail, unless he can 
dear hif^setf, Qe says that a few days before he 
left your ho^se, you paid him his quarterly allowance 
pf fifty guineas , in five ten- guinea bank-notes. " 
** He says true : I did so, " said Dn Campbell 
eagerly. '^ And he says that you gave them to him 
wrapped in a piece of paper, on which the numbers 
of the notes were written. " '* I remember it dis- 
tinctly : I desired him to take care of that paper. " 
** He is not famous for taking care, you know, sir, 
of anything. He says he believes he threw it into 
his trunk ; hut he has lost the key of the trunk, I 
understand ^" *', No matter *j we can break it open 
this instant, and search for the paper, '* cried Dr. 
Campbell who was now extremely alarmed for his 
ward. Mackenzie stood by* without offering any 
assistance, whilst doctor Canopbell broke open the 
trunk, and searched it* with the greatest anxiety. 
It was in terrible disorder. The coat and waistcoat 
whiph Forester wore at the ball were crammed in at 



1. / understand, a ce que 
j*apprends, parait-il. 

2. I\h matter est I'equiva- 
lent de .that is 'no matter, ce 
n'est pas une affaire, cela ne 
fait rien, n'importe. 

3. To stand bjr, se tenir 



aupr^s. Yoyez, poor ub autre 
sens, page 409, note i, 

4. II ne faut pas confon- 
dte to search a thing et to 
search for a thing y fouiller une 
chose, et fouiller pour trouver 
quelque cbQse, cbercher. 
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the top, and underneath appeared unfolded linen, 
books, boots, maps, shoes, cravats , fosdils, and 
heaps of h'ttle rumpled bits of paper*, in which the 
fossils had once been contained. Dr. Gampbeli 
opened every one of these. The paper he wanted 
was not amongst them. He took everything out 
of the box, shook and searched all the pockets of the 
coat, in which Forester used, before his reformation, 
to keep hoards of strange papers. No list of bank- 
notes appeared. At length , Dr. Campbell espied 
the white corner of a paper-mark in a volume of 
Goldsmith's ^ ^ Animated Nature .' ' He pulled out this 
mark, and, to his great joy, he found it to be the 
very paper he wanted. *' So, it's found, is it?*' 
said Mackenzie, disappointed, whilst Dr. Campbell 
seized his hat, left everything upon the floor, and 
was very near locking the door of the room upon 
Mackenzie. ** Don*t lock me in here, doctor — I am 
going back with you to Mr. Wilson's," said Archi- 
bald. ** Won't you stay? — dinner's going up — 
Mr. Wilson was going to his dinner when I came 
away." Without listening to him, Dr. Campbell 
just let him out, locked the door, and hurried away 
to his poor ward. 

'^ I have let things go too far," said he to him- 
self. '* As long as Forester's credit was not in dan- 
ger, as long as he was unknown, it was very well ; 
but now his character is at stake' , he may pay too 
dear for his experience.^' 

** Dr. Campbell," said the pompous magistrate, 



4, Rutnjjled hits of paper, 
det bouts cle papier djin'onne. 



2. His character is at stake^ 
sa reputation^ son honneur est 
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who hated philosophers, rising from table as Dr. 
Campbell entered, '^ do not speak to me of bailing 
this ward of yours — it is impossible, sir : I know 
my duty." " I am not come to offer bail for my 
ward," said Dr. Campbell, "but to prove his in- 
nocence." '' We must hope the best," said Mr. 
Wilson ; and, having forced the doctor to pledge* 
him in a bumper of Port^ — "Now I am ready 
to proceed again to the examination of all the parties 
concerned'." 

Dr» Campbell was now shown into the room where 
Mr. Macpherson, his foreman, and Pasgrave, were 
waiting. " Ah^ monsieur, Dieu merci ! vous voila!^^ 
exclaimed Pasgrave. "You may go," said Mr. 
Wilson to the constable; " but wait below stairs*." 
He unlocked the closet-door. Forester, at the sight 
of Dr. Campbell, covered his face with his hands; 
but, an instant afterwards, he advanced with intre- 
pidity. *' You cannot, I am sure, beUeve me io be 
guilty of any meanness. Dr. Campbell/' said he. 
" Imprudent I have been, and! suffer for my folly." 
" Guilty!" cried Dr. Campbell. '^No; I could al- 
most as soon suspect my own son of such an action. 



en jeu, en peril. Stake veut dire 
un poteau, comme celui an- 
qael on attadiait dans le cirque 
ies martyrs livres aux b^tes. 
De la Texpression que nous 
avons iei. 

■I . To pledge veut dire faire 
raison a quelqu'un, repondre a 
no toast. Bumper signiile un 
verre plein jusqu*au bord, uue 
rasaJe. 

2. Port^ c'est-a-dire Por<- 



winCf vin d'Oporto, en Espi- 
gne. II forca le docteur a ac- 
cepter un plein yerre de vin 
d'Oporto. 

3. The parties concerned, lei 
l*adjectif est apr^ le noro a 
cause d*un regime sous-entendu 
et dependant de i'adjectif; la 
phrase entiere serait the par-^ 
ties concerned in tfte affair^ 

4. Below stairs y au bas d« 
Tescalicr. 
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But my belief is nothing to the purpose '• We must 
prove your innocence.' ' ^^ Ah^ oui^ monsieur-^sind 
mine too; for I ai^ innocei^^, I ca^ assure you, 
cried M. Pasgr^ve. ". Tha whole business, «ir, 
said the banker's clerk, who J^d, by this time, re- 
turned to hear the termination of ^he affair — *<the 
whole thing can be settled in twq minutes by s^ gen- 
tleman like yp\\jj who understands business. Mr^ 
Forester C3i^m\ r^goHec^ th.^ number or the firm of 
a ten-guinea bank-note which he gave to M. Pjjas-' 
grave.. M. P^sgrave cannpt recollect either; and 
he is i^ doubt wl^ether he yec^iyed this stained note, 
which ]\![r, Mackenzie lost, from Mr. Forester or 
from Mr. M^cph^rson, the tailor." '^Ther^ ?an be 
no doubt about me, " said Macph^rson .' ^^Br, Camp- 
bell, will you be so good ^^s tP look at the entry? I 
acknowledge I gave M. Pasgrave a ten-guinea note; 
but here's the number of it, 177, of Forbes's bank. 
Mr. Mackenzie's pote, you see, is of the Bank of 
Scotland; and the stains upon it are so remarkable, 
that, if I had ever seen it before, I should certainly 
remember it. I'll take my oath I never saw it be^ 
fore." ^ * Sir," said Forester eagerly to Dr. Campbell, 
^*you gave me five ten-guinea notes; here are four of 
them in this pocket-book; the fifth I gave to M. Pas- 
grave. Can you tell me the number of that note?" 
**I can," said Dr. Campbell, producing the paper 
which he found in Goldsmith's *' Animated Nature.*' 
** I had the precaution to write down the numbers of 
all your notes myself. Here they are." Forester 

4 . Is nothing to the purpose, oe &it rien k l*affeire« 
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op^e4 feis pockel-booi. His t'om- remai^^^ng ^;^ote» 
^ere corbpare<l, and perfectly agreed with the puiri- 
J)ers in the list. Tl^e ^^\\\^ the ^^i^b^e^ of the no^e 
w^iich h^ gave to Pasgrave, was 1200, of the 
New Bai^V. ** One pf yqur te^i^-gv^inea notes," said 
Dr. Campbell to Pasgravei '*you paid into the Bank 
of Scotland, and this ge^^tleman," poialing tp th^ 
banker's derk, ''stopped it this, morning. Now yoi^ 
have had anotl^er ten-g\^inea note \ what became of 
that?" Pasgraye who understood Du\ Campbell's 
plain ^][ie^hod pf questip^iing hin\, answered imme- 
diately, " I did give* the ot^er to (ny hair-dl'esser, 
not long ago — who Uv^ ^ \xx Higl^ street." Dy. Camp- 
bell inst^Atly w^t hioiself \o the hair-dresser, found 
that h^ h«^d the note still in his possession, brought 
him to Mr. "Wilson's, and when the note was exa- 
mined, it was found to be No^. 1260, of the New 
Bank, which exactly corresponded with the entry in 
the list of notes which Dr. Cairipbell had produced* 
"Then all is right," said Dr. Campbell. ''J/i, 
oiiil — Jhy ngn!^^ exclaimed Pasgrave, "What 
will become of me ? " * * Compose yourself, my good 
sir," said Dr. Campbell. "You had but two ten- 
guinea notes, you are sure of that? " " But two — 
but two — I will swear*, but two.*' " You are npw 
certain which of these two notes you had from my 
ward. The other you say, you received from " 



i. I did give , c*est-a-dire 
/ gave. 

2. Who livCf c.-a-(l. who 
lives. I 4. / will swear, c'cst-a-dire 



numero employ^ seulenient en 
anglais en abreviation. II faut 
pronoDcer number. 



ves. I 4. / will swear, c' 

3. iVb. G'est le mot fran9ais { / will sw^ar to that. 



1 dis' gentleman, I will swear," cried Pas- 
pulling the tailor's foreman forwards, "I 
3ar now I am in no embarras*: I am sure I 
theoder* note from dis gentleman." The 
-tailor was astoniihed to see all the pallid 
it guilt ia his foreman's countenaDce. " Did 
lange the note that I gave }'0u in the inner 
'' said M. Macpherson. The foreman, as soun 
ould command his Toice, denied the charge ; 
-sisted in it that ' he gave the note and change, 
bis master wrapped up, exactly as it was, to 
ncing-master. Dr. Campbell proposed that 
or's shop, and the foreman's room, should be 
id. Mr. Wilson sent proper people to Mr. Hac- 
I's; and, whilst they are searching his house, 
y inquire what has become of flenry Camp- 
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The catastrophe. 

Henry Campbell , the last time we heard of him, 
was at the house at the back of the meadows. When 
he went into the large room to his chemical expe- 
riments, the little girl, who was proud of having 
arranged it neatly, ran on before him, and showed 
him the places where all his things were put. '* The 
writing and the figures are not rubbed o£P your slate 
—there it is, sir, " said she, pointing to a high 
shelf. * ' But whose handkerchief is this ? " said 
Henry, taking up a handkerchief which was under 
the slate. '^ Gracious * ! that must be the good gen- 
tleman's handkerchief; he missed it just as he was 
going out of the house. He thought he had left it at 
the washerwoman's, where I met him; and he's gone 
back to look for it there. I'll run with it to the wash- 
erwoman's — may be she knows where to find him." 
*' But you have not told me who he is. Whom do 
you mean by the good gentleman?** "The good 
gentleman, sir, that 1 saw with you at the watch- 
maker's, the day that you helped me to carry the 
great geranium out of my grand-mother's room. " 
** Do you mean that Forester has been bere ? *' ex-^ 



f. Gra^ioiist ipisericprde 1 p'^st ijiie itltr^vintioii pour Gr<ie<9Mi 
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claimed Henry. " I never heard his name, sir; but 
I mean that the gentleman has been here, whom I 
call the good gentleman, because it was he who went 
with me to my cross school-mistress, to try to per- 
suade her to use me well. She beat me, to be sure, 
after he was gone, for what he had said ; but I'm not 
the less obliged to him, because he did everything, 
as he thought, for the best. And so I'll run S^ith 
his handkerchief to the washerwoman's, who witt 
give it safe* to him. '* 

Henry recollected his promise to his father. It 
required all his power oveV himself to forbear ques- 
tioning the child, and endeavouring to find o\it some- 
thing more of his friend. He determined lo men- 
tion the circumstance to his father, and to tlora, as 
soon as he returned home. He was always impa- 
tient to tell anything to his sister that interested 
himself or his friends ; for Flora's gaiety was not of 
that unfeeling sort which seeks merely for amuse- 
ment, and which, unmixed with sympathy for 
others, may divert in a companion, but aisgusts in a 
friend. 

"Whilst Henry was reflecting upon the manner in 
which he might most expeditiously arrange his che- 
mical experiments, and return home, the little girl 
came running back, with a face of great distress. As 
soon as she had breath to speak, she told Henry thai 
when she went to the washerwoman's with the 
Ijandkerchief, she was told a sad piece of hews * — 



4. Safe^ c*est-a-dire safely, 

2. A sad piece of news ^ une 

triate noayeUe. Le mot piece 



entre de m^me dans ces expre^* 
sions : Apiece of service^ ofatU 
vicCf on service, im oonseil* 
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that Mr. Forester had been taken up attd carried 
before Mr. Wilson, the magistrate. ^^ We doh'l 
know what he has dohe. I'm snre 1 don't think hte 
can have done anything wrong. " Henry no Soohei* 
heard these words than he lell all his retorts, rdshed 
out of the house, hnwied hottie to his fatherj and 
learned from Flora, with grteat surprise, that his 
father had already been sent for, ahd was gone l'6 
Mr. Wilson's. She did not know the circum- 
stances that Mackenzie related to Dr. €ampbell; biVt 
she told him that her father seemed much alarmed : 
that she met him crossing the hall and that he couTd 
not stop to speak to her. Henry proceeded directly 
to Mr. Wilson's , and he arrived there just as the 
people returned from- the search of the tailor's 
house. His opinion of Forester's innocence was so 
strong, ttiat when he entered the room, he inst^^nt- 
ly walked up to him^ and embraced him, with a 
species of frank confidence in his manner which, 
to Forester, was mol'e expressive than anything 
that he could have said, the whole affair was 
quickly ex^^lained to him; and the people who bad 
been sent to Mr. Macpherson's now came upstairs to 
Mr. Wilson , and produced a ten-guinea bank-note, 
which was found in the foreman's box. tfpon exa- 
mination, this note was discovered to be the very 
note which Mr. Macpherson sent with the cliange to 
Pasgrave. h was No. 177, of Sir William Forbes's 
baiii, as iVicntioned in the circumstantial * entry in 



4* Circumstancial f detaill^. 
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the day-book. The joy of the poor dancing-master at 
this complete proof of his innocence was rapturous 
and voluble*. Secure of the sympathy of Forester, 
Henry, and Dr. Campbell, he looked at them by 
tnrns, whilst he congratulated himself upon this 
^' eclaircissement ;^* and assured the banker's clerk 
that he would in future keep accounts. We are im- 
patient to get rid of the guilty foreman. He stood 
a horrible image of despair. He was committed 
to jail; and was carried away by the constables, 
without being pitied by any person present. Every- 
body, however, was shocked. 

Mackenzie broke silence first, by exclaiming : 
*' Well, now, I presume, Mr. Wilson, I may take pos- 
session of ray own bank-note ^gain. '' He took up all 
the notes which lay upon the table to search amongst 
them for his own. ** Mine, you know, is stained, '* 
said Archibald. ** But it is very singular," said 
Henry Campbell, who was looking over his shoulder, 
'' that here are two stained notes. That which was 
found in the foreman's box is stained in one corner, 
exactly as yours was. stained, Mr. Mackenzie." 
Macpherson, the tailor, now stooped to examine it. 
"Is this No. 177, the note that I sent in change, by 
my foreman, to M. Pasgrave ? — I'll take my oath 
it was not stained in that manner when I 'took it'out 
of my desk. It was a new and quite clean note. It 
must have been stained since." ** And it must have 
been stained with vitriolic acid," continued Henry , 

I. Thejojr,.,, rapturous and | mattrede dause..., fut bru^ant^ 
fol\nhU , la joie du paiivre | t% (tauionues. 
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** Ay, there's cunning* for you," cried Archibald. 
''The foreman, I suppose, stained it, that it might not 
be known again ." ' ' Have you any vitrolic acid in your 
house?" pursued Henry, addressing himself to the 
master-tailor. ** Not I, indeed, sir: we have nothing 
to do with such things. They'd be very dangerous 
tons." "Pray," said Henry, *' will you give me 
leave, Mr. Wilson, to ask the person who searched 
the foreman's box a few questions?" '* Certainly, 
sir,*' said Mr. Wilson; ''though, I protest, I cannot 
see what you are driving at." Henry inquired what 
was found in the box with the bank-note. The man 
who searched it enumerated a variety of things. 
" None of these," said Henry, *' could have stained 
the note. Are you sure that there was nothing 
else?" *' Nothing in the world — nothing but an old 
glass-stopper, I believe." " I wish I could see that 
stopper," said Henry, "This note was rolled round 
it," said the man, "but 1 threw it into the box again. 
I'll go and fetch it, sir, if you have any curiosity to 
see it." " Curiosity to see an old stopper? No! " 
cried Archibald Mackenzie, with a forced laugh; 
**what good would that do us? We have been kept 
here long enough. I move that we go home * to our 
dinner." But Dr. Campbell, who saw that Henry 
had some particular reason for wishing to see this 
glass-stopper, seconded his son. The man went for 
it; and when he brought it into the room, Henry 



I . Cunning y finesse, malice : 
Toila qui est adroit : For you 
t»t expIetiC 



2. / move that we go kome^ 
je £iis cette motion, je propose 
que nous alliens chez nous. 
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Campbell looked at it very cafefully, and then de- 
cidedly said, fixing his eyes upon Archibald Macken- 
zie, who in vain struggled to keep his countenance 
from changing, **This glass-stopper, Mr. Mackenzie, 
is the stopper of my father's vitriolic acid bottle, that 
was broken the night the cat was killed. This stop- 
per has stained both the bank-notes. And it must 
have been in the pocket of your waistcoat.'* *' My 
pocket!" interrupted Archibald: ''how should it 
come into my pocket ? It never was in my pocket, 
sir." Henry pointed to the stain on his waistcoat. 
He wore the very waistcoat in question. ** Sir," said 
Archibald, *' I don't know what you mean by point- 
ing at my waistcoat. It is stained, it is true, and 
very likely by vitriolic acid ; but, as I have been so 
often in the doctor's laboratory when your chemical 
experiments have been going on*, is it not very natural, 
to suppose that a drop of one of the acids might have 
fallen on my clothes? I have seen your waistcoats 
stained, I arii sure. Really, Mr. Campbell, you are 
unfriendly, uncharitable; your partiality for Mr. Fo- 
rester should not blind you, surely. I know you want 
to exculpate him from having any hand in ^ the death 
of the cat : but that should not, my dear sir, make 
you forget what is due to justice. You should not, 
permit me to say, endeavour to criminate an innocent 
person." " This is all very fine," said Henry ; " and 
you may prove your innocence to me at once, Mr« 
Mackenzie, if you think proper, by showing that the 



4 . Have been going oriy I 2. To have a Jiand im, Yoyi 
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waistcoat was really, as you assert, stained by a 
drop of vitriolic acid falling upon the outside of it. 
Will you show us the inside of the pocket? " Mac- 
kenzie^ who was now in too much confusion to know 
distinctly what Henry meant to prove, turned the 
pocket inside out*, and repeated, "That stopper 
was never in my pocket, I'll swear." ** Don*t swear 
to that, for God's sake,'* said Henry. " Consider 
what you are saying. You see that there is a hole 
burned in this pocket.' Now if a drop of acid had 
fallen, as you said, upon the outside of the waistcoat, 
it must have been more burned on the outside than on 
the inside." "I don't know — I cant pretend to be 
positive," said Archibald; **but what signifies all 
this rout* about the stopper?" " It signifies a great 
deal to me," said Dr. Campbell, turning away from 
Mackenzie with contempt, and addressing himself to 
his ward, who met his approving eye with proud 
delight. — "It signifies a great deal to me. Forgive 
me, Mr. Forester, for having doubted your word 
for a moment." Forester held his guardian's hand, 
without being able for some instants to reply. "You 
are coming home with us. Forester ? " said Henry. 
"No," said Dr. Campbell, smiling; "you must not 
ask him to come home with us to-night. We have 
a little dance at our house to-night. Lady Catherine 
Mackenzie wished to take leave of her Edinburgh 
friends. She goes from us to-morrow — we must 
not expect to see Forester at a ball; but to-morrow 



I. To turn inside out ^mettre I 2. Ml this rout y tout o 
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'^ I see," said Forester, snailing, 
''you have no faith in my reformation. Well, I 
liave affairs to settle with my master, the printer. 
I must go home, and take leave of him. He has been 
a good master to me ; and 1 must go and finish my 
task of correcting. Adieu." He abruptly left Dr. 
Campbell and Henry, and went to the bookseller's, 
to inform him of all that had passed, and to thank 
him for his kindness. ''You will be at a loss to- 
morrow for* a corrector of the press," said he. " I 
am determined you shall not suffer for my vagaries*. 
Send home the proof-sheets' of the work in hand 
tome*, at Dr. Campbeirs, and I will return them to 
you punctually corrected. Employ me till you have 
provided yourself with another, I will not say a 
better, hand. I do not imagine," continued Fo- 
rester, " that I can pay you for your kindness to me 
by presents ; indeed I know you are in such circum- 
stances that you disdain money. But I hope yon 
will accept of a small mark of my regard — a complete 
fount of new types." 

Whilst Forester's generous heart expanded with 
joy at the thoughts of returning once more to his 
friends, we are sorry to leave him to finish the 
history of Archibald Mackenzie. He skieaked' home 
after Dr. Campbell and Henry, whose silent conte«npt 



4 . You will he at a lost for ^ 
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he well understood. Dr. Gimpbell related all that 
had passed to Lady Catherine. Her ladyship 
showed more apprehension that her son's meanness 
should be made known to the world, than indigna- 
tion or sorrow for his conduct. Archibald, whilst he 
was dressing for the ball, began to revolve in his 
mind certain words which his mother had said to 
him about his having recewed the lie direct from 
Henry Campbell — his not hailing the 'rspirit ' of a 
gentleman, " She certainly meant,'* said he to him- . 
self, " that I ought to fight him ^. It's the only way 
I can come off, as' he spoke so plainly before Mr. 
Wilson, and all those people : the banker's clerk too 
was by ; and, as my mother says, it will be talked of. , 
I'll get Sir Philip Gosling to go with my message. 
I think I've heard Dr. Campbell say he disapproved 
of duels. Perhaps Henry won't fight. Has Sir 
Philip Gosling sent to say whether he would be with 
us at the ball to-night ? *' said Archibald to the ser« 
vant wjio was dressing his hair. **No, sir,'' replied 
the servant; " Sir Philip'$ man has not been here : 
but Major O'Shannon has been here twice since you 
were away, to see you. He said he had some mes- 
sage to delivei Trom Sir Philip to you." — '* To me ! 
— message to tie!" repeated Archibald, turning 
l^ale. Archibald knew Major O'Shannon, who had 



4. Spirit *ne veut pas dire 
esprit, loais ardeur, eoergie, 
courage. 

2. To Jlght him, me battre 
avec lui. On dit plus souvent to 
fight M'itJi him. Ea parlant de 
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of late insinuated himself into Sir Philip GosUng's 
favour, had a particular dislike to him, and had 
successfully hullied him* upon one or two occasions. 
Archibald had that civil cowardice, which made him 
excessively afraid of the opinion of the world ; and 
Major O'Shannon*, a gamester', who was jealous of his 
influence over the rich dupe. Sir Philip, determined 
to entangle him in a quarrel. The major knocked 
at the door a third time before Archibald was 
dressed; and when he was told that he was dressing, 
and could not see any one, he sent up the following 
note : — 

*^ Sir,— 

** The last time I met you at the livery-stables, 
in company with my friend Sir Philip Gosling, I had 
the honour of telling you my mind, in terms suflR- 
ciently explicit, concerning a transaction which 
cannot have escaped your memory. My friend, Sir 
Philip, declares you never hinted* that the pony was 
spavined". I don't pretend to be so good a jockey as 
you; but you'll excuse my again saying I can't 
consider your conduct as that of a gentleman. Sir 
Philip is of my mind ; and, if you resent my inter- 
ference, I am ready to give you the satisfaction of a 
gentleman. If not, you will do well to leave Edin- 



4. Had hullied him^ PaTalt 
radoy^, malmen^. 

2. O'lJArtnnort. Voy.pagc 60, 
note \ . 

3. A gamester, un joueur 
de profession. On dit aussi a 
f^ambler. 



4. You never hinted J vous n'a- 
vez DuUement donne a entendre. 
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mours ou des excrcissances os- 
scuses qui se forment au jarret 
des chevaux. 
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burgh along with your mother to-morrow morning; 
for Edinburgh is no place for cowards, as long as one 
has the honour of living in it, who calls himself ( by 
courtesy ) — 

^ ' Your humble servant, 

'* Go&NELius O'Shannon.. 

'* P. S. Sir Philip is at your service, after your 
settling with me. " 

Archibald, oppressed with the sense of his own 
meanness, and somewhat alarmed at the idea of 
fighting three duels to retrieve* his credit, thought it 
best to submit, without struggle, in the first instance, 
to that public disgrace which he had merited. He 
wrote a shabby* apology to Major O'Shannon and 
Sir Philip, concluding with saying, that rather than 
lose a friend he so much valued as Sir Philip Gos- 
ling, he was willing to forget all that had passed, and 
even to take back the pony, and to return Sawney, 
if the matter could, by this means, be adjusted to his 
satisfaction. He then went to his mother, and talked 
to her in a high style of his desperate intentions 
with respect to Henry Campbell. '* Either he or I 
must fall, before we quit the ground, *' said the artful 
Archibald — well knowing that Lady Catherine's ma- 
ternal tenderness would be awakened by these ideas. 
Other ideas were also awakened in the prudent mo« 
ther's mind. Dr. Campbell was nearly related to a 



i. Retrieve (da fran^ais re- l 2. Shabby, raesquin, plat, 
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general officer, from whom she looked for promotion 
for her son. She repented, upon reflection, of what 
she had hastily said, concerning the lie direct^ and 
the spirit of a gentleman; and she softened down her 
pride, and talked of her dislike to breaking up old 
family friendships. Thence she digressed into hints 
of the advantages that might accrue from cultivating 
Dr. Campbell's good opinion; admitted that Qenry 
was strangely prejudiced in favour of his rough friend 
Forester ; but observed that Mr. Forester, after all, 
though singular, was a young man of merit, and at 
the head of a very considerable estate. ** Archi- 
bald, " said she, '^ we must make allowances^, and 
conciliate matters; unless you make this youn^ 
gentleman your friend, you can never hope to be on 
an eligible footing with ' his guardian. His guardian, 
you see, is glad to get him back again, and, I dare 
say', has his reasons. I never saw him — and I know ' 
him well — in such spirits in my life as he was when he 
came back to us to announce the probability of his 
ward's return to-morrow morning. The doctor, I 
dare say, has good reasons for what he does ; and, 
I understand, his ward is reconciled to the idea of 
living in the world, and enjoying his fine fortune 
like other people. So I hope you and he, and of 
course you and the doctor, and Henry Campbell, 
will be veiy good friends. I shall leave you at 



\. Jfe must make allowan- 
ces^ il faut faire des concessions. 

2. To be on an eligible Jcot- 
ing with, elre »nr un pied 
convonable dans I'csprit de. 



3. / dare say^ j*osc le dire. 
Cette expression est ordinaire* 
raent employee dans le sens 
de je pense, je crois, il me 
semble, probablemcnt. 
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Edinbargh * for a few months, till we get our com- 
mission': and I shall beg the doctor to introduce 
you to his friend and relation, general D — . If 
he can do nothing for you, you may look towards 
the church'. I trust to your prudence, not to think 
of Flora Campbell, though I leave you in the house 
with her; for you can't afford*, Archibald, to 
marry a girl with so small a fortune; and, you may 
be sure, her friends have other views for her. Pray 
let me hear no more of duels and quarrels. And 
let us go down into the ball-room ; for Miss Campbell 
has been dressed and down stairs this half hour, 
and I would not 'have you inattentive ; that might 
displease as much as the other extreme. In short, 
I may safely leave you to your own discretion. " 
Lady Catherine, after this prudent exhortation, 
entered the ball-room, where all the company soon 
ader assembled. Seated in gay ranges, the well- 
dressed belles were eager for the dancing to com- 
mence. Lady Catherine stood by Dr. Campbell; 
and as soon as the ball began, when the music 
played , and she saw every one absorbed in them- 
selves, or in their partners, she addressed herself to 
the doctor on the subject which was next her heart, 
or rather next her imagination. *' The general is 
to be with you shortly, I understand*, " said she. 



1. At EdiTib^rgh, On em- 
ploie plos ordinairement in avec 
nn nom do yille. 

2. Commission, brevet d'offi* 
cier. 

3. Look towards the church, 
&c preparer a entrer dans Ics 



ordres, se tourner vers I'etat 
ecclesiastique. 

4. You cannot afford^ vos 
moyens ne vous permettent 
pus , vous ne pouvez pas. 

5. 1 understand, Yoyez page 
483, note I. 
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Dr. Campbell coldly answered in the affirmadve. 
" To be candid with you, doctor, if you'll sit down, 
I want to have a little chat with you about my Ar- 
chibald. He is not everything I could wish, and 
I see you are displeased with him about this foolish 
business that has just happened. For my own part, 
f think him to blame ; but we must pardon, we must 
make allowances for the errors of youth; and I need 
not, to a man of your humanity, observe, what a 
cruel thing it is to prejudice the world against* a 
young man, by telling little anecdotes to his disad- 
vantage. Relations must surely uphold one an- 
other ; and I am convinced you will speak of Archi- 
bald with candour and friendship. " 

" With candour and with truth," replied Dr. 
Campbell.^' I cannot pretend to feel friendship me- 
rely on the score* of relationship." 

The proud blood • mounted into Lady Catherine's 
face, and she replied : '' Some consideration of one's 
relations, I think, is not unbecoming^. Archibald, 
I should have thought, had as strong a claim upon' 
Dr. CampbelFs friendship as the son of an utter 
stranger to the family. Old Mr. Forester had a 
monstrous fortune, 'tis true; but his wife, who was 
no grand affair — I believe a merchant's daughter — 
I'm told, brought him the greatest part of it ; and 
yet, without any natural connection between the fa- 



4 . To prejudice against^ pri- 
venir centre. Prevenir en faTeur 
de se traduirait par to prepos- 
sess in favour oj one, 

2. On the score o/., en rai- 
fton de : par raison de faraille. 



3. The proud bloody leronge 
de Torgueil. 

4. Unbecoming, dephicef mal- 
seant. 

6. To have a claim upon^ 
nvoir des titres a. 
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milies, or anything very desirable, setting fortune 
out of the question, you accept the guardianship of 
.t]iis young roan, and prefer him, I plainly see, to my 
Archibald. I candidly ask you the question, and 
answer me candidly.'* 

**As you have explicidy asked the question, I 
will answer your ladyship candidly. 1 do prefer 
my ward to your son, I have avoided drawing com- 
parisons between ^our son and Forester; and I now 
wish to avoid speaking of Mr. Archibald Mackenzie, 
because I have little hopes of being of service to 
him.'' 

**Nay," said Lady Catherine, softening her tone, 
**you know you have it in your power to be of the 
greatest service to him." 

** I have done all I could," said Dr. Campbell, with 
a sigh; **but habits of •" 

" Oh, but Tm not talking of habits," interrupted 
Lady Catherine. 'Tl! make him alter his habits. 
We shall soon turn him into what you like'; he's 
very quick ; and you must not expect every young 
man to be just cut out upon the pattern of our dear 
Henry. I don't want to trouble you to alter his 
habits, or to teach him chemistry, or any of those 
things. But you can, you know, without all that, 
do him an essential service." 

<'How?" said Dr. Campbell. 

*^Why, how? I don't know you, this evening, 
you are so dry. Ken you not* what I mean? 



\. We shall soon, etc., nous 
en auroDS bient6t fait ce que 
vous voudrez. 



2. Ken you not, c*est-a-dire 
do yon not know. Ken est I'e- 
quivalent ecossais de know. 
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Speak three words for him to your friend, the ge- 
neral." 

** Your ladyship must excuse me, " said Dr. 
Campbell. 

Lady Catherine was stunned * by this distinct re- 
fusal. She urged Dr. Campbell to explain the 
cause of his dislike to her son. 

** There is a poor washerwoman now below stairs," 
replied Dr. Campbell, **who can explain to you 
more than I wish to explain ; and a story about a 
horse of Sir Philip Gosling's was told to me the other 
day by one of the baronet's friends, which 1 should 
be glad Mr. Archibald Mackenzie could contradict 
effectually.'* 

** Archibald, come here," said Lady Catherine; 
" before the next dance begins, I must speak to you. 
"What is this about a horse of Sir Philip Gosling's ? " 

** Ma'am I" said Archibald, with great astonish- 
ment. At this instant one of Dr. Campbell's ser- 
vants came into the room, and gave two notes to 
Archibald^ whicl he said two gentlemen just left, 
and desired him to deliver to Mr. Mackenzie whilst 
he was in the ball-room, if possible. 

'< What is it? What are they, child?" cried Lady 
Catherine. '* I will see them." Her ladyship 
snatched the notes, read, and when she saw that her 
son, in the grossest terms, was called a coward for 
refusing the challenges of two such fashionable men 
as Sir Philip Gosling and Major O'Shannon, all her 
hopes of him were at an end. ** Our family is dis- 

I . Stunned, frappte de stiipear. 
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graced for ever!*' she exclaimed; and then, percei- 
ving that she had uttered this unguarded* sentence 
loud enough for several of the company to hear, she 
endeavoured to laugh, and fell into violent hyste- 
rics'. She was carried out of the ball-room. A 
whisper now ran round the room of — *' What's the 
matter with Lady Catherine Mackenzie?" — It was at 
an unfortunate moment that she was carried out ; for 
all the dancers had just seated themselves, after a 
brisk country-dance ; and the eyes of all the young 
and old were upon her ladyship as she made her 
exit*. A young man, a friend of Major 0'Shannon*s, 
who was present, whispered the secret to his part- 
ner; she, of course, to her next neighbour, Ar- 
chibald saw that the contents of the notes were 
made public; and he quitted the apartment, **to 
inquire how his mother did *." 

The buzz of scandal was general for some mo- 
ments; but a new object soon engrossed the atten- 
tion of the company". ** Pray," said a young lady, 
who was looping up^ Flora Campbell's gown, *^ who 
is this gentleman, who is just coming into the room?'' 
Flora looked up, and saw a well-dressed stranger 
entering thp room, who had much the appearance 



4 . Unguarded^ irrefleclii, im- 
prudent (litteralement, qai n*est 
pas sar ses gardes). 

2. To fall into hysterics, 
avoir une attaque de nerfs. 

8. She made her exit, elle 
sortit. Exit et exeunt sont em- 
ployes particulierement dans les 
iadications sceniques. 



4. How his mother did^ 
comment allait sa ro^. How 
do you do? Comment tous 
portez-vous ? 

5. To engross the attention 
of the company, attirer, acca* 
parer Tattention generale. 

6. To loop up, relever an 
moyen d'agrafes. 



